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WINN & LOVETT GROCERY COMPANY 


OPERATORS OF 


LOVETT’S FOOD STORES 
MARGARET ANN SUPER MARKETS 
STEIDEN SUPER MARKETS 

TABLE SUPPLY STORES 





The fastest growing 


grocery chain in 
the SOUTH 


Sales of $164,903,274 during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1951 placed the 
Company in tenth position in chain food 
store sales for the year. This was 

an increase of 45% over sales for 

the previous year. Current sales in 

all divisions are running 12 to 15% above 
last year’s figures, and in spite of major 
tax increases, prospects for the ensuing 
year are optimistic. 


Continuing its vigorous program of 
expansion, the Company has 12 new 
retail store locations in various stages of 
development, and it is expected that 18 
to 20 new stores will be opened this year. 
Subject to severe shortages or drastic 
governmental restrictions, the Company 
intends to remain in “high gear” and meet 
the continuing challenge of the times 
with all the resources at its command. 






AAunucl Report 


Year ended June 30, 1951 





COMPARATIVE RESULTS AT A GLANCE 











Fiscal Years 
June 30, 1951 June 24, 1950 June 25, 1949 
SALES $164,903,274 | $113,491,419 | $79,143,920 
°%/, Increase over 
Previous Year 45.30%, 43.41%, 5.53% 
PROFIT BEFORE 
FEDERAL TAXES $5,535,628 | $3,731,414 | $2,366,746 
Per Common Share $4.24 _ $3.37 $2.23 
% to Sales 3.36%, 3.29%, 2.99%, 
NET EARNINGS* $2,503,628 $2,332,014 $1,461,946 
Per Common Share $1.90 $2.09 $1.36 
% to Sales 1.52%, 2.05%, 1.85%, 
DIVIDENDS PAID $1,083,000 $669,000 $496,620 
Per Common Share 
(Present annual rate $1.00) 80¢ 56%4¢ 431/3¢ 
Per Preferred Share $2.25 $2.25 $2.25 
UNHS IN OPERATION 
Retail Stores 179 172 132 
Wholesale Units 9 9 9 











*These figures do not include $528,588 covering refunds during the past two years 
of Federal Income and Excess Profits Taxes applicable to prior years. 


WINN & LOVETT GROCERY COMPANY 


General Offices: Jacksonville, Florida 


Copy of complete Annual Report available on request. 
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PACKARD MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 136 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of ten cents 
(10c) per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Non-Par Value 
Shares of the Company, payable 
on the 12th day of November 
1951, to the holders of the Com- 
mon Non-Par Value Shares of 
record at the close of business 
October 11, 1951. The books 
will not be closed. 


E. C. HOELZLE, Secretary 














Detroit, Michigan, September 26, 1951 






































DIVIDEND NOTICE 
AMERICAN-MARIETTA 


c¢c OM PAN Y 


The Board of Directors has declared the follow- 
ing quarterly dividends: 
32nd Consecutive Common Dividend 


A dividend of 50c per share on the Common 
Stock, payable November 1, 1951 to Stockholders 
of record October 19, 1951. 

32nd Consecutive Preferred Dividend 


A dividend of $1.25 per share on the Preferred 
Stock, payable November 1, 1951 to Stockholders 
of record October 19, 1951. 


H. J. HEMINGWAY 
President 


PAINTS «+ CHEMICALS * METAL POWDERS 
ADHESIVES « RESINS « BUILDING PRODUCTS 

















HOW Radio- Relay WORKS 


The microwaves used for telephone transmission travel 
in a straight line. So relay towers, like those shown, are 
usually built on hilltops, averaging about 30 miles apart. 
Each tower picks up microwaves from its neighbor, 
and with complex electronic equipment amplifies and 
focuses them like a searchlight, then beams them accu- 
rately at the next tower. And hundreds of Long Distance 
telephone calls ride the beam at the same time. 





New skyway spans nation with words and pictures 


BELL SYSTEM Radio-Relay BUILT FOR LONG DISTANCE CALLS AND TELEVISION 


There’s something new on the national horizon! 
Bell Telephone construction crews have completed the 
last link in a coast-to-coast Radto- system that 
is unique in all the world. Today, communications ride 
on radio microwaves, flashed through the air from tower 
to tower. 


It was an historic event in 1915, when wires first 


carried the human voice across three thousand miles of 
mountains and prairie. By 1942, telephone messages 






were carried across the United States by another means 
—cable, both underground and overhead. And now 


comes Radio-Relay to supplement wire and cable! 


The new system is already in use for Long Distance 
telephone service and coast-to-coast television. This 
new skyway helps make America’s vast communications 
network even stronger and more flexible. And it could 
hardly happen at a better time. The demands of defense 
are heavy and urgent. 


-BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Socialism Threat 
Snarls Power Picture 


Aluminum production cut by Northwest power shortage. 


This is due mainly to Government policies which have 


prevented expansion by private utilities in the area 


T oward the close of 1940, all util- 
ity plants contributing to the 
public supply of power experienced 
non-coincident peak loads equal to 
30.8 million kilowatts. Generating ca- 
pacity of these plants at the time was 
39.9 million kilowatts ; thus there was 
a reserve margin of 9.1 million kilo- 
watts, equal to 29.6 per cent of the 
peak load. Demand for electricity 
grew steadily thereafter, but installa- 
tion of new generating capacity was 
seriously handicapped during the war 
and immediate postwar years by non- 
availability of labor and materials. 
Thus the reserve margin dwindled 
until by the end of 1948 it represent- 
ed only 5.2 per cent of the peak load, 
which then amounted to 53.75 mil- 
lion kilowatts. Last year the sum of 
non-coincident peaks totaled 64.3 mil- 
lion kilowatts, but new installations 
during 1949-50 raised the reserve 
margin to 6.5 per cent of the peak. 


Tale of Woe 


These figures tell a somewhat over- 
pessimistic story, for peaks come at 
different times for different compa- 
nies, and if these are interconnected 
in a power pool—as is frequently the 
case—the pool will have a larger re- 
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serve margin than will its individual 
components. Furthermore, capacities 
are computed on the basis of name- 
plate ratings, which are usually ex- 
ceeded in practice. On a practical 
basis, the reserve last year was 10.5 
per cent of the peak load. However, 
it must also be considered that an 
ample margin of reserve capacity for 
the nation as a whole is of no benefit 
to consumers in a region. whose per- 
formance falls below the national 
average. 

There is decided variation among 
regions in this respect. This year, re- 
serve capacity is expected to exceed 
peak loads by 25 per cent or more in 
the South Ceutral, West Central and 
Southwest IPC regions, but will be 
only 2.5 per cent in the Southeast 
and 1.9 per cent in the Northwest. 
The latter in turn may be broken 
down into a reserve margin of 11.5 
per cent for the Eastern division 
(Idaho, Utah, most of Montana and 
small portions of Wyoming and Ne- 
vada) and an actual deficiency for the 
Western division, which includes 
Washington, Oregon and a few coun- 
ties in northern California. 

This deficiency has already been 
noted. In mid-September, the effect 


of adverse water conditions on hydro- 
electric power supplies forced the 
Bonneville Power Administration to 
cut off 245,000 kilowatts of interrupt- 
ible power from nine industrial plants 
in the area, including four aluminum 
plants and one aluminum rolling mill 
which together account for about half 
the nation’s aluminum output. It is 
estimated that this action means a 
loss of nine million pounds of alumi- 
num a mouth, creating a_ situation 
of the utmost gravity. 

Why the power shortage in the 
Pacific Northwest? Demand has ris- 
en faster there than in other parts of 
the country, but that is not the an- 
swer. There are other areas whose 
power requirements have also grown 
faster than the national average, but 
in which expansion of generating ca- 
pacity has kept pace, or better. It is 
no coincidence that the two FPC re- 
gions making the poorest showing 
with respect to the margin of reserve 
generating capacity are those in 
which Government competition with 
private utilities has been most wide- 
spread—the TVA area and the Pa- 
cific Northwest, which includes the 
Bonneville Power Administration 
area and in which (particularly in 
Washington) municipal and Public 
Utility District competition has been 
intense. 


Affects All 


The situation in the Southeast re- 
gion is distorted by averaging the fig- 
ures for a large area, including all of 
Tennessee, the Carolinas, Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida, most of Ken- 
tucky and large parts of Virginia and 
Mississippi: TVA competition has 
affected only part of the region as a 
whole and private utilities falling out- 
side its sphere of influence have ex- 
panded vigorously. But all private 
companies in Washington and Ore- 
gon have felt the effects of adverse 
Government policies, and consequent- 
ly they have increased their capacity 
hardly at all while private utilities in 
the nation as a whole have expanded 
theirs from 40.3 million kilowatts in 
1946 to 54.8 million last year. 

It is easy enough to show the di- 
rect connection between Government 
policies and the failure of private 
companies in the Northwest to in- 
crease their capacity. The situation 

Please turn to page 27 
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120 Stocks That Should Pay Year-End Dividends 


gil of common stocks received a gain of 26 per cent over 1949. Dur- during the first six months, and with 
a record amount in cash divi- ing the first half of this year such favorable industrial conditions contin- 
dends last year and payments have dividends totaled more than $2.45 bil- _uing, total disbursements in 1951 will 
continued at an even higher rate lion, or 17 per cent over amounts paid doubtless exceed last year’s. Groups 


since. Dividends paid on common __ in the same year-earlier period. which paid year-end extras in 1950 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Earnings in numerous large indus- and which can be expected to do so 
Exchange totaled $5.4 billion in 1950, trial groups were up rather sharply Please turn to page 24 
1950 Total *Paidor Earned 1950 Total *Paidor Earned 
Year-End Paid Declared 6 Mos. Year-End Paid Declared 6 Mos. 
Payment 1950 1951 1951 Payment 1950 1951 1951 
i Ee ee ne $0.25 $2.00 $1.50 $2.14 Midland Steel ..... pean ae $4.25 $6.75 $2.25 $3.60 
Allegheny Ludlum ......... 0.50 2.50 1.50 3.83 Mueller Brass ............. 0.50 1.50 0.80 2.67 
Allied Chemical ............ al.00 3.00 1.50 2.49 Mearghy (G. ©.).:.......54,. a0.75 2.25 1.62% NA. 
Aluminium Ltd. ............ a0.75 3.45 2.55 4.88 Ey eS ee rae ee 1.00 4.50 3.25 c4.35 
Amerada Petroleum ........ a1.50 3.00 2.00 2.54 National Acme ............. 0.50 2.50 2.00 2.45 
American Brake Shoe....... 1.00 3.00 b1.95 3.09 National Cash Register...... b0.50  b2.50 2.60 3.48 
> a2.00 5.00 4.00 N.A. ge aa a2.25 4.00 2.00 3.51 
American Chicle ............ a0.25 2.50 1.75 1.73 National Malleable & Steel.. 1.00 3.00 1.50 4.71 
American Cyanamid ........ a0.25 4.62% 3.00 6.14 Matiaunl’ Biber «... 55.4 RCA a0.25 2.85 2.25 3.71 
American Smelting ......... a2.00 6.00 6.00 7.07 National Sugar Refining..... 0.50 2.50 2.00 N.A. 
eee aQ.25 1.25 0.75 1.07 National Supply ............ 0.40 2.00 1.60 2.94 
Briggs & Stratton........... al.10 2.75 1.40 2.80 National Vulcanized Fibre... 0.25 1.25 0.90 1.95 
ae a0.40 2.00 1.20 2.06 New York Air Brake........ 0.25 1.25 1.05 2.08 
Seeks ak «5 Sein 20.50 1.75 1.25 2.23 Nopco Chemical ........... b0.70 ~—-b3.00 2.00 3.10 
Carriers & General.......... a0.50 0.85 0.30 0.32 Norfolk & Western......... a0.50 3.50 2.25 2.43 
EE 8 eee 0.50 1.50 0.90 1.32 Norwich Pharmacal ........ a0.25 1.05 0.60 0.56 
Caremieteed ..............; a0.25 1.50 0.75 1.72 Ce sisi dw cep kc vias. a0.75 2.70 2.00 3.01 
Chensbeoumh ............... al.00 4.00 2.75 N.A. Penn-Dixie Cement ........ 0.70 2.00 1.20 2.26 
Cincinnati Milling .......... 0.35 175 105 41.46 Pennsylvania Salt .......... a0.75 225 1.20 2.49 
Clark Equipment ........... 0.40 2.40 »b2.10 4.50 Pfizer (Charles) ............ a0.25 0.92 0.58 1.47 
Cleveland Graphite ......... a0.50 2.60 1.50 2.76 Phelps TOGGS ....-.2<55++.. 100 5.00 3.50 4.44 
Climax Molybdenum ....... 2.00 2.80 1.50 1.56 ok le ee 0.50 1.50 0.75 2.41 
Cluett, Peabody ............ 1.00 3.00 1.50 3.25 LL re ee 2.00 4.00 1.75 2.02 
IID oh ees winds al.00 5.00 3.00 3.00 PE RE oink ss oda ductus a0.75 3.00 2.25 3.75 
Columbian Carbon .......... 0.25 2.25 1.50 41.75 Ritter Company ............ 100 3.00 150 1.69 
Commercial Solvents ....... 0.25 1.25 0.75 1.18 Ronson Art Metal.......... a0.65 2.35 1.35 2.14 
Container Corp. ............ a0.62% 2.75 2.00 4.42 St. Joseph Lead............ b0.16 b2.60 2.25 3.13 
Continental Can ............ a0.30 2.00 150 1.71 Scovill Mfg. ................ 0.75 275 2.00 2.66 
Continental-Diamond Fibre.. 0.15 0.75 0.60 1.33 Beate, Weeewtee ow... sass 0.75 2.75 150 N.A. 
Continental Oil ............. 1.00 2.50 1.80 2.27 SE us ida at x oh. toSease ease 0.50 3.00 2.25 3.45 
Comins Gites ....... 6.050025 al.00 200 0.75 2.15 Singer BMifg............5..<-. a0.60 3.00 180 N.A. 
Crane Company ........... al1.00 2.60 1.40 N.A. Socony-Vacuum Oil......... a0.25 4.35 1.10 2.39 
Cutler-Hammer ............ 20.60 240 150 285 Square D .................. a0.65 1.75 1.05 2.28 
Diamond Match ............ al.00 3.00 200 3.04 Standard Oil (Cal.)......... 0.50 b2.50 1.95 2.96 
aa a0.75 5.35 2.55: 2.50 Stetling Drug ........6. 63% a0.50 2.50 1.50 1.88 
Eaton Manufacturing ....... al.00 400 200 3.54 Stewart-Warner ............ 0.50 1.50 140 = 1.71 
a ES 0.25 125 1.00 2.04 Sunbeam Corp. ............. a0.75 2.87% 1.50 5.04 
Gair (Robert) .............. a0.60 1.00 0.55 2.35 Talcott (James) ............ a0.25 b1.00 0.60 = 1.06 
General ONE on kia sved 40.25 0.85 0.75 0.48 Texas Company ............ a0.75 3.25 1.65 3.14 
Gaaewal Tire ...........5... 1.50 3.00 1.50 548° Texas Gulf Sulphur......... a0.75 5.50 3.75 3.80 
Goodrich Se al.25 *47 1.50 3.80 Tide Water Assoc. Oil...... 0.30 1.90 1.40 2.69 
Goodyear Tire ............. 0.50 250 250 4.67 Underwood Corp. .......... 100 400 2.25 3.29 
Greenfield Tap & Die....... 0.24 1.60 1.30 3.59 United-Carr Fastener ....... al.05 2.50 1.20 2.31 
NN Sccdisi pale iniesiasancd 0.50 2.00 1.25 2.79 UB, BMG. «as si0c ass. sees 175 5.00 400 7.85 
Hazel-Atlas Glass .......... 0.20 1.40 1.20 0.96 The TRS Se edad OS. oe 0.75 3.45 2.25 3.61 
Hercules Powder ........... a0.70 3.30 165 2.286 Univ. Consolidated Oil...... a2.00 600 450 4.89 
Hinde & Dauch............. 20.30 180 0.90 2.31 Universal Cyclops .......... a0.75 2.50 = 1.50 = 2.55 
Hussman Refrigerator ...... a0.60 2.00 1.20 2.28 Vulcan Detinning .......... a0.50 160 1.05 = 1.06 
Inland Steel ............... al.00 3.50 225 3.92 Ward Baliag 2.0.05 6.000. al.00 200 075 1.11 
BE TR: csp snicenwcssen acs a0.50 420 2.25 3.24 West. Indies Sugar.......... al.25 3.00 250 N.A. 
Johns-Manville ............. al05 350 225 3.98 Westinghouse Air Brake.... 0.50 250 140 1.47 
Joy Manufacturing .......... 0.50 250 1.50 4.62 Westinghouse Electric ..... 0.40 200 1.50 1.98 
Kresge (S. a | 0.25 2.25 1.50 N.A. White Motor .............. 0.20 1.60 1.62% 3.04 
Liquid Carbonic ............ 0.25 1.25 0.85 1.82 Woodward Iron ........... 0.50 4.00 3.00 4.22 
Lone Star Cement.......... a0.17 1.67, 1.03 1.24 Worthington Pump ........ 0.30 275 150 2.71 
Lukens Steel ............... al.00 250 2.25 c10.66 Wrigley (Wm.) Jr.......... a0.50 5.00 3.25 2.56 
McGraw-Hill ............:. al.00 3.00 2.00 2.78 Yale & Towne.............. 0.50 1.50 2.00 2.90 
NE MO ainbivsin sd aisinsn sles 0.48 1.76 1.20 2.78 Young (L.A.) Spring & Wire al.50 5.00 3.00 6.26 
NE OE OR. oo onan nines 0.17 0.67 0.67 0.96 Youngstown Sheet & Tube.. 0.25 3.50 225 5.28 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ... 0.25 3.25 2.75 483 Youngstown Steel Door..... 0.25 150 095 1.41 


*Paid or declared through October 3. a—Has made year-end payments for two successive years or more. b—Also stock. c—Nine months, e—Fiscal 
1951. N.A.—Not available. 
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Proprietary Drug Group 


Has Stable Record 


Makers of proprietary remedies have compiled enviable 


earnings and dividend records. Selected issues occupy 


a better-than-average position as defensive holdings 


Paes drugs are distinguished 
from ethical remedies chiefly be- 
cause of the fact that the former are 
nationally advertised and sold directly 
to the general public, while ethicals 
are obtainable only on a doctor’s pre- 
scription and selling efforts are con- 
fined to the medical journals and “‘de- 
tail” men who regularly call upon 
physicians. Both divisions of the 
drug industry are noted for their rela- 
tive stability and the line of demarca- 
tion between the two groups has 
tended to narrow in recent years. 

This stems from the fact that the 
leading proprietary manufacturers are 
also important factors in the ethical 
feld. In addition, operations. fre- 
quently embrace other activities quite 
remote from the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical preparations. As an 
example, Sterling Drug is by far the 
leading factor in proprietary reme- 
dies, with sales of its advertised drug 
products more than twice those of the 
runner-up, American Home Products. 
But Sterling is also a producer of 
prescription specialties through its 
Winthrop-Stearns division, while the 
“other” group included in the accom- 
panying table consists of household 
and toilet articles such as Energine 
cleaning fluid, Glostora hair tonic, 
Mollé shaving cream and Astring-O- 
Sol mouth wash. 

American. Home Products’ non- 
drug lines, representing 40 per cent 
of total volume, consists of food prod- 
ucts (24 per cent of sales) and pack- 





Harris & Ewing 


aged drugs and cosmetics (16 per 
cent). The available data suggests 
that American Home Products is 
about twice as large as. Sterling Drug 
in the ethical field while, conversely, 
Sterling’s proprietary sales are double 
those of Home Products. Both of 
these Jeaders, along with Bristol-My- 
ers, produce a well diversified line of 
advertised specialties, while Vick 
Chemical, Lambert Company and 
Norwich Pharmacal have concen- 
trated their efforts on one or two in- 
dividual products. Vick’s position in 
the cold remedy field is particularly 
outstanding and Lambert’s principal 
product is Listerine—the largest sell- 
ing branded oral antiseptic. Norwich 
Pharmacal derives an estimated 50 
per cent of sales and a considerably 
higher proportion of earnings from 
two advertised items, Pepto-Bismol 
and Unguentine. 


Nationally advertised brands of as- 
pirin, milk of magnesia, cough syrups 
and the like are included in almost 
every household medicine cabinet. 
Consumption is fairly steady year in 
and year out, but with the possible 
exception of certain new items growth 
potentialities are not outstanding. 
Moreover, competition is particularly 
keen and new products which per- 
form a similar function can often draw 
away a large share of trade. Ex- 
amples of these are antihistamines 
which for a time posed a threat to the 
makers of older types of cold rem- 
edies, and ammoniated dentifrices 
which have gained in popularity at 
the expense of ordinary tooth paste. 

Ethical drugs, on the other hand, 
are not subject to the same type of 
competition which pervades the pro- 
prietary field and exeeptional growth 
possibilities ar€ present inthis divi- 
sion of the industry in view of the 
increasing average age of the popuja- 
tion and growing health conscioustfgss 
on the part of the public. TheSe 
circumstances have prompted the old- 
line proprietary leaders to step up 
their activities in the prescription field 
and it is interesting to note that all 
six of the companies tabulated have 
ethical drug divisions. Sterling Drug, 
which carried on negligible research 
as recently as 1941 is understood to 
be spending between $2.5 and $3 
million annually on research activi- 
ties. Bristol-Myers—third largest 
proprietary manufacturer—spends at 
least three per cent of sales annually 
for research. The company’s Bristol 
Laboratories division has expanded 
into what is now one of the two lar- 
gest producers of penicillin, and 
streptomycin production will be un- 
dertaken when new facilities are com- 
pleted. 

Vick Chemical’s diversification is 
reflected in the new products launched 
during the 1950-1951 fiscal year. The 
William S. Merrell division intro- 


Financial Data on the Principal Proprietary Drug Leaders 








os Estimated Breakdown of 1950 Sales ~ 
Proprietary thical Other 

-—Drugs—.  -——Dru -——Lines— -—Total—, 

Mils. % Mils. % Mils. % Mils. % 
American Home Products... $32.0 18 $74.7 42 $71.2 40 $178.0 100 
Bristol-Myers ............. 26.7 51 34 3 12.5 24 52.3 100 
Lambert Company ........ 19.0 75 3:5 §.1° 2 25.3 100 
Norwich Pharmacal ...... 11.4 84 1:4 10 0.8 6 13.6 100 
Sterling NE dai tid). cca. 68.7 50 35.0 25 35.0 25 138.7 100 
Vick eer 25.5 50 12.8 25 12.8 25 51.1 100 


* 1950 payments or current indicated annual rate. a—Years ended June 30. 
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-—Earned Per Share—, 


Year -Six Months. *Indic. Recent 
1950 1950 1951 Div. Price Yield 
$3.06 $1.53 $1.39 $2.00 35 5.7% 
3.01 1.21 1.96 1.60 36 4.5 
2.94 1.38 1.50 2.00 27 7.4 
164 0.53 0.56 105 22 48 
3.41 1.90 1.88 2.50 46 54 
a3.33 a2.88 120 27 44 
5 








duced Bentyl, an ethical antispasmatic 
agent for nervous indigestion ; Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories brought out 
Anthol, a product designed to remove 
tapeworms in dogs; and the Seaforth 
toiletries unit added Groomstick, an 
after-shave lotion in stick form which, 
incidentally, is similar to the Toddy 
Stick now manufactured by Lambert 
Company. Lambert, too, has attained 
considerable diversification with cus- 
tom molding of plastics for the refrig- 
erator, radio and other industries now 
making the second largest contribu- 
tion to over-all volume, after Lister- 
ine antiseptic. Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth 
brushes and Listerine toothpaste are, 
respectively, third and fourth in point 
of sales. Harrower Laboratory, Inc., 
the ethical drug unit, and the John 
Hudson Moore subsidiary which pro- 
duces Sportman toiletries are much 
smaller in relative importance. 


Others in Field 


‘In addition to the six companies 
on page 5, other factors in the propri- 
etary field include Plough, Inc., Lehn 
& Fink, and Chesebrough Manufac- 
turing. E. R. Squibb, predominantly 
an ethical drug producer, also manu- 
factures aspirin, tooth paste and simi- 
lar proprietaries, while its Lentheric 
subsidiary competes with Vick’s 
Prince Matchabelli division in the 
perfume and cosmetics field. Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins is primarily a 
wholesaler of drugs and liquors, but 
the company also has some drug man- 
ufacturing facilities of its own. 

American Home Products and 
Lambert are the most attractive in- 
come situations in the group at the 
present time. Bristol-Myers and Vick 
Chemical yield less than five per cent, 
but prevailing dividend rates in both 
cases are being covered more than 
twice over. Thus, Bristol-Myers is 
in position to lift its rate or pay an 
extra if heavy cash requirements are 
not an over-riding factor. Vick Chem- 
ical—which has the lowest pay-out of 
earnings in the group—also is selling 
at the lowest price to earnings ratio. 

The price-cutting flurry which fol- 
lowed the Supreme Court’s “Fair 
Trade” decision has now subsided 
and while the longer term effects of 
this decision cannot be completely ap- 
praised as yet, it is doubtful whether 
the traditional stability of the indus- 
try will be seriously affected. 
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Formula Plans Cut 





Equity Commitments 


New peak level of stock prices calls for large funds 


employing formula principle to reduce their holdings 


of common stocks and emphasize defensive investments 


uring the past decade or so, an 
D increasing number of colleges 
and other institutional investors have 
adopted formula pians to help them 
in timing their security commitments. 
These plans are not designed or ex- 
pected to permit their followers to 
extract maximum profits from a bull 
market, nor to postpone purchases of 
common stocks until the very bottom 
ot a bear move. Their appeal lies in 
the fact that they compel sale of vola- 
tile securities when the market is his- 
torically high and purchase of this 
type of issue when it is low; thus, 
they provide assurance that some 
profits will be obtained during any 
cyclical movement unless it deviates 
markedly from past experience, and 
they insulate investment committees 
against the over-optimism which usu- 
ally prevails around a bull market 
top and the pessimism which is wide- 
spread at lows. 

There is an ‘almost endless variety 
of formula plans available, but they 
may be classified generally into two 
types: constant-ratio and variable- 
ratio. Under the constant-ratio or 
equalizing system, a “normal” ratio 
of equity-type securities (including 
low and medium grade bonds and 
preferred stocks) to high grade bonds 
is established when the plan is start- 
ed. After the market has declined or 
advanced by a given percentage or 
(what is the same thing in principle) 
the stocks and bonds actually held in 
the fund have gotten out of balance 
to a predetermined extent, the com- 
ponent which has declined less or ad- 
vanced more is partially liquidated 
and the proceeds added to the other 
component in order to restore the 
market value of the two components 
to the original ratio. 

Yale University uses a variant of 
the constant-ratio plan, the variation 
in this case being the fact that the 
“normal” ratio is only partially re- 
stored as stock prices advance or de- 





cline. Without specific information 
direct from the source, it is impos- 
sible to say just what action is being 
taken currently by any individual 
fund following a constant-ratio plan, 
But with the Standard & Poor’s 365- 
stock industrial index recently at 
200.7 against a previous all-time peak 
of 197.7 in 1929, it is obvious that 
all constant-ratio formulas have been 
calling for sale of stocks for some 
time. : 

The other principal type of form- 
ula is the variable-ratio plan, which 
requires that a smaller proportion of 
the market value of a fund shall be 
represented by common stocks at 
high prices than at lows. The points 
at. which changes in the stock-bond 
ratio are to be made must be set up 
in advance in terms of a stock price 
average and are based on observation 
of the actual past performance of that 
average. 


Primary Objective 


Allowance must be made for the 
fact that all industrial stock price av- 
erages (which in practice are usually 
employed in preference to composite 
averages including rails and utilities) 
show a long term upward trend. The 
objective in setting up buying and 
selling points for stocks is to reach 
the maximum stock-bond ratio at a 
level corresponding to previous bear 
market lows and the minimum ratio 
at a level corresponding to previous 
market peaks. In both cases, action 
levels would be higher than actual 
previous turning points due to the 
secular uptrend. 

All variable-ratio plans whose 
formulas are known currently call for 
stock-bond ratios at or near the min- 
imum contemplated under each plan. 
One mutual fund which started using 
a formula plan at the beginning of 
1948 with an initial ratio of 65 per 
cent stocks to 35 ver cent bonds cur- 

Please turn to page 26 
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Faster Growth for Alloy Steels 


Special purpose steels show greater longer term gains 


than carbon steel. Alloy producers qualify as growth 


situations, but remain subject to cyclical influences 


roduction of steel thjs year will be 
| eer ten times the rate prevail- 
ing around the turn of the century, 
and more than double the output of 
the then-record year 1917. This is a 
good record, made better by the pros- 
pect that another new peak will 
probably be registered in 1952, and 
perhaps still another in 1953, if the 
industry is able to carry out its pres- 
ent expansion plans and demand re- 
mains as insistent as now seems 
likely. But an even more favorable 
long term performance has been 
shown by the specialized segment of 
the industry which produces stainless 
and other alloy steels. 

In 1909, output of these special 
purpose steels amounted to only a lit- 
tle over 200,000 tons, or three-fourths 
of one per cent of total steel. This 
was a subnormal year for alloy pro- 
ducers, but their proportion of total 
output never exceeded three per cent 
until 1915. Thereafter alloys gained 
a steadily increasing share of the mar- 
ket, accounting for seven per cent of 
steel production in 1929, 


Growing in Importance 


Like carbon steel, alloy steel ex- 
perienced a disappointing recovery 
from the 1932 depression, but World 
War II brought exceptional gains 
which carried alloy steel as high as 
14.8 per cent of the total in 1943. 
This was due to special needs of the 
early war period ; both in tonnage and 
as a percentage of total steel output, 
alloys declined in the next three 
years, and failed to hold their own 
with carbon steel in 1947. This year 
however, stainless and other alloy 
steel production will be higher than 
in any prior period except 1942-43-44, 
and special purpose types are likely 
to expand faster from now on than 
will carbon steel. They currently ac- 
count for almost ten per cent of the 
total. 

It is somewhat misleading — to 
speak of alloys as a homogeneous 


electrical steels, high-strength struc- 
tural steels and other special types 
differ widely among themselves in 
markets, prices and long term pro- 
duction trends. About the only dis- 
tinction which can be made 
statistically, however, is that be- 


tween stainless and other alloys. 
Sets New Records 


' Stainless steel has shown an even 
stronger growth trend than have the 
others, setting new tonnage produc- 
tion records in all recent years except 





Armco Steel 


1945 and strike-bound 1949, and also 
improving its position relative to total 
steel. In the first seven months of 
1951 it accounted for 0.68 per cent of 
steel shipments, a record proportion. 
Obviously it is not an important ton- 
nage item but it commands a materi- 
ally higher price than carbon steel 
and since its production is concen- 
trated in comparatively few hands it 
is of great importance to some com- 


panies, including all those steel mak- 
ers listed in the accompanying tabu- 
lation. 

Armco Steel turns out about 20 
per cent of the nation’s stainless steel 
and is considered the lowest cost pro- 
ducer. This is a substantial source 
of income despite the fact that the 
major portion of Armco’s tonnage 
output (like that of Republic) con- 
sists of carbon steel. Superior is 
exclusively a producer of stainless, 
and Allegheny Ludlum derives about 
half its revenues from this product, 
with silicon steels possessing special 
electrical properties contributing an- 
other 25 per cent, tool steels 10 per 
cent and carbon steel most of the 
remainder. 

Crucible Steel is the leading tool 
steel producer and also makes stain- 
less and other alloy steels as well as 
carbon steel. Carpenter is solely an 
alloy producer, its output including 
stainless, tool steel, high-nickel and 
other alloys. Republic, of course, is 
the third largest steel producer and, 
while its alloy output is large, it de- 
pends less heavily on this activity 
than do the other five enterprises 
listed. It is a leader in production of 
low-alloy steels with greater struc- 
tural strength than carbon steel 
possesses. 


Prospects Excellent 


As a group, these six companies 
should show somewhat better earn- 
ings results this year than the aver- 
age steel producer, despite the inci- 
dence of excess profits taxes. Their 
prospects are excellent as far ahead 
as predictions can safely be made. In 
addition, they undoubtedly qualify to 
some degree at least as growth situ- 
ations, for alloy steel is expected to 
continue to grow faster than carbon 
steel. But all steel producers are sub- 
ject to strong cyclical influences, and 
these companies are no exceptions to 
the rule. 


Leading Alloy Steel Makers 


— Sal 


-———Earned Per Share-———_, 


(Millions) om—Year——,  -First Half— -—Dividends— Recent 

1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 1950 *1951 Price 
Allegheny Ludlum.. $105.7 $177.4 $1.15 $7.07 $2.81 $3.83 $2.50 $1.50 48 
Armco Steel ....... 341.4 4393 7.68 11.66 646 3.93 400 2.25 42 
Carpenter Steel .... a26.0 a44.1 b5.08 b7.34 .-. b989 3.00 ¢2.50 56 
Crucible Steel ..... 99.4 147.7 D041 9.74 2.63 883 None e 40 
Republic Steel ..... 652.0 881.8 7.54 10.53 625 439 425 2.25 43 
Superior Steel ..... 13.4 22.0 D2.40 420 140 3.06 1.550 1.00 21 





*To October 3. 


a--Fiscal years ended June 30, 1950 and 1951. 


b—Fiscal years ended June 30. 
e-—6 per cent in stock. D—Deficit. 


group, for stainless steels, tool steels, 
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c—Plus stock. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department, 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Allis-Chalmers B 

Stock has good longer term growth 
potential; recent price, 48. (Pd. 
$2.50 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$3.25.) Company recently received a 
subcontract to produce and assemble 
around 90 per cent of the Pratt & 
Whitney T-34 turbo-prop engines. 
Company also has received an order 
from the Wisconsin Public Service 
Company for the turbine which will 
be installed in latter’s new $12 mil- 
lion steam turbine power plant. On 
June 30, backlog of the general ma- 
chinery division amounted to $206.5 
million vs. $94.3 million a year ear- 
lier, while unfilled military orders 
at the tractor works totaled $151.2 
million. Net in the first half of 1951 
equaled $4.01 a share as against $3.86 


a share a year ago. (Also FW, 
May 16.) 
American Steel Foundries C+ 


At 36 shares represent one of the 
better situated issues in the cyclical 
rail equipment industry. (Pays $2.40 
an.) Earnings for the fiscal year 
ended September 30 are expected to 
be about $6.25 a share, as compared 
with $3.13 for the preceding year. 
Current backlog for rail equipment 
is $80 million but Government orders, 
which now represent five per cent of 
total sales, will be raised to 25 per 
cent by December. Conversion of 
the East Chicago plant is under way 
but is being hampered by a shortage 
of building materials. Defense busi- 
ness is conducted on a cost-plus fixed 
fee basis. During the last war almost 
all work was for the Government. 


Atlas Plywood B 

Shares occupy a speculative posi- 
tion; recent price, 23. (Pd. or decl. 
$1.50 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $2 
incl. 50c ext.) Competition from 
paper box makers necessitated Atlas’ 
entrance into this field. The paper 
box division now is operating at ca- 
8 


pacity and a new plant is being erect- 
ed in Michigan. A new product 
made from eastern white pine has met 
with “marvelous” reception in the 
trade and company cannot keep up 
with the demand. President Elmore 
I. MacPhie recently told stockholders 
that Government restrictions on 
building and credit buying accounted 
for poor sales and earnings in June, 
July and August, with the low point 
set in the latter month. He further 
stated “the uncertain outlook makes 
it impossible to predict earnings in 
the fiscal year to end June 30, 1952.” 


Budd Company C+ 
Stock (now 17) is a typical busi- 
ness cycle issue. (Pd. $1.20 thus far 
in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.50 incl. 25c 
ext.) A $6 million building being 
erected at the Philadelphia works, 
when completed next March, will be 
used to machine, weld and paint tank 
hulls and turrets on a sub-contract 
basis for Chrysler Corporation. Al- 
though difficulties in obtaining steel 
presented serious problems in the first 
six months, all divisions maintained a 
high rate of production, but in the 
last half the slackening in demand 
for new railway cars plus the curtail- 
ment of materials will probably result 
in lower sales. On August 1 defense 
contracts stood at $62.6 million with 
more orders in the negotiation stage. 
(Also FW, Nov. 22.) 


Celanese be 

Stock is a longer-term business- 
man’s investment, now at 53. (Pays 
75c qu.) A new $50 million plant of 
affiliate, Canadian Chemical Com- 
pany, is under way at Edmonton. 
The new company will produce for 
both civilian and defense economies 
a variety of industrial organic chem- 
icals with a process based on the 
oxidation of petroleum gases. In 
addition, units for the production of 
cellulose acetate, staple fibre and fila- 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


ment yarn will also be set up. Numer- 
ous other chemicals including anti- 
freezes, insecticides and quick drying 
paints will also be manufactured. 
Over 75,000 gallons of petroleum gas 
will be used daily and will be ob- 
tained from the Alberta oil fields. 
Natural gas will also be piped in and 
will be the principal source of fuel 
in the power plant. 


Corn Products Refining B+. 

Shares are of sem-investment qual- 
ity and, at 76, constitute a suitable 
income holding. (Pays $3.60 an. to 
yield 4.9%.) Earnings for the first 
half of 1951 were $2.49 vs. $2.98 for 
the like 1950 period, and current-year 
profits are expected to be below the 
record $8.44 a share attained in 1950. 
Grindings this year have far exceeded 
those of a year earlier and domestic 
sales continue to make new highs, 
but increased taxes and lower for- 
eign income are expected to take 
their toll in the next three months. 
In addition, company has already paid 
EPT of eight cents a common share 
in the first six months and it is esti- 
mated that full-year payments may 
be more than one dollar. Company 
continues to maintain its position as 
the leading wet-process corn miller 
and there is no threat to present divi- 
dends. 


Evans Products C+ 

Status of stock recently has been 
improved, but shares—now at 15— 
remain speculative. (Pd. 50c im 
1950.) Seven prime and three sub- 
contracts totaling more than $10 
million have been received to manu- 
facture parts for military equipment. 
Principal products will be an engine 
winterization kit for the Army and 
tank fenders for the Ordnance Corps. 
A second contract to manufacture 
motor bodies for bazooka rockets and 
Packard jet engine parts for Boeing 
Airplane will start next month. Com- 
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pany recently completed an assign- 
ment for the Marine Corps to manu- 
fecture truck and Duck landing 
equipment, while the Navy awarded 
the railroad loading and equipment 
division a $4 million contract to build 
and install specially-adapted railroad 


car loading equipment in Navy- 
owned boxcars. 
General Shoe B+ 


Stock 1s of semt-investment grade; 
recent price, 36. (Pays $2.50 an.) 
Recent acquisitions of Nisley Shoe 
Company and Johnston & Murphy 
Shoe Company are expected to boost 
General’s sales to a record $100 mil- 
lion in the fiscal year ending October 
31 as against $84 million in the 1950 
fiscal year. But higher taxes and 
increased costs will hold earnings 
down to around $4 a share vs. $5.04 
in 1950. The 45 retail outlets ac- 
quired from Nisley bring to 300 the 
number of stores operated by Gen- 
eral. The Johnston & Murphy line 
of footwear will place it in the top 
quality men’s shoe field. 


Kennecott Copper Oe 

Stock offers longer term inflation 
protection; recent price, 87. (Pd. 
$3.75 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$5.50.) Following strike settlements, 
company’s operations are reported 
to have been “excellent.” Chilean 
copper production in recent months 
has exceeded rated capacity and 
should continue so throughout 1951 
at least. Titanium properties in Can- 
ada soon will be ready to ship 3,000 
tons of slag from operations of the 
first furnace. The second furnace will 
start shortly while a third will be in 
operation in 1952. According to man- 
agement: “To date there has been 


no plan to split the stock.” (Also 
FW, Apr. 11.) 
Mesta Machine B 


Stock is an above-average business 
cycle issue; recent price, 52. (Pays 
62%4c qu.) Company backlog has 
increased from $53 million at the end 
cf last year to around’ $70 million, 
an all-time high. Included in the un- 
filled orders is a large contract cover- 
ing the completion of four major roll- 
ing mills for the new Fairless works 
of United States Steel. It is also 
working on similar contracts for 
other steel expansion programs and 
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defense applications which are ex- 
pected to hold operations at capacity 
for some time at the West Home- 
stead, (Pa.) plant. An anti-trust 
suit charging restraint of trade in 
rolls for rolling mills, sheet chargers 
and cooling beds is pending against 
the company. 


Norfolk & Western a 

Now around 47, stock of this Po- 
cahontas coal carrier is of investment 
grade. (Yields 6.4% on ind. reg. an. 
vate of $3.) To accommodate the in- 
creased volume of import freight, N. 
& W. has ordered 1,000 70-ton all- 
purpose gondola cars. Although they 
are to be initially used to handle such 
commodities as ores, pig iron and ma- 
hogany logs, they can be used also 
to haul coal, steel, limestone, sand, 
gravel and other bulk shipments. It 
is now building 4,000 70-ton hoppers 
in its own shops. Earnings in the 
six months ended June 30 were equal 
to $2.31 a share vs. $1.90 in the com- 
parable period a year ago. (Also FW, 


July 18.) 


Pacific Gas & Electric B+ 
At 33, stock yields 6%, and ap- 
pears reasonably priced. (Pays $2 
an.) Company plans to construct a 
new $80 million steam-electric gen- 
erating station on the San Joaquin 
River west of Pittsburgh, Cal. This 
plant, with four 150,000 kilowatt 
units, will constitute the largest 
power station in California and will 
bring the system’s power capacity to 
more than 2.4 million kilowatts. It 
will be the tenth plant erected by 
Pacific G. & E. since the end of the 
war and will bring the company’s 
postwar expenditures over the $1 bil- 
lion mark. (Also FW, Sept. 5.) 


Parke, Davis A 

Further growth possibilities still 
exist for this leading ethical drug 
manufacturer, now at 57. (Pays 45c 
qu.) A new anesthetic drug, Surital, 
which has proved to be superior to 
any short-acting anesthetic agent now 
available, has recently been developed 
and is currently being supplied to 
certain test hospitals. . Full produc- 
tion and general distribution will not 
get under way until around Decem- 
ber. Meanwhile, sales and earnings 
are continuing in a steady upward 
trend, with first half 1951 net at 


$2.03 a share as compared with 
$1.84 for the like 1950 period and 
sales running at 38 per cent above 
the 1950 pace. 


Reeves Bros. C+ 

Shares at 18 represent one of the 
better integrated units in the cyclical 
textile industry. (Pays $1.20 an.) 
Earnings for the fiscal year ended 
June 30 were equal to $2.49 a share 
as compared with $2.44 for the pre- 
vious year. A change in the account- 
ing system to the Lifo method 
reduced earnings for the recent year 
by approximately 90 cents per share, 
while taxes increased 70 per cent. 
Orders are being received at a satis- 
factory rate and the industry-wide 
sales slump has not yet been felt, 
while a Government contract for 1.7 
million yards of cotton oxford is 
keeping plants working at capacity. 


Sunray Oil C+ 

Although one of the more specula- 
tive oil equities, stock has long term 
growth appeal; recent price, 22. 
(Pays $1.20 an.) Company plans to 
construct a new 25,000-barrel-a-day 
capacity catalytic cracking refinery at 
Corpus Christi, Texas, at a cost ex- 
ceeding $10 million. Products to be 
manufactured in this refinery, for the 
most part, will be high grade gasoline 
and a minimum of fuel oils. Also, a 
chemical, called tetramer, will be pro- 
duced. The latter is used in the man- 
ufacture of industrial detergents and 
currently is very scarce. (Also FW, 


Jan. 3.) 


Thompson Products B 

Selling near its high for the year, 
stock (now 45) is a businessman’s 
commitment. (Pays 50c qu.) Stock- 
holders of Muskegon Piston Ring 
Company will vote October 30 on a 
merger with Thompson. The plan 
calls for one share of Thompson for 
each 2% shares of Muskegon. The 
latter firm proposed the merger since 
it is losing business because of the 
cutback in new car production and 
feels that a consolidation of the two 
companies will permit economies and 
provide an entrance into the jet pro- 
pulsion engine field. Thompson’s 
earnings in the first six months were 
$3.45 a share compared with $3.71 
(adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split) in 
the same period a year ago. 
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Preferred Stocks 


With Back Dividends 


In general prosperity of recent years many companies with 


dividend arrears have been able to liquidate them. But a 


number remain, some of which should act in the period ahead 


O ver the past several years of 
general prosperity the number of 
cumulative preferred stocks with back 
dividends has been greatly reduced, 
and still further shortening of the list 
is in prospect. Besides those which 
have wiped their slates clean, a num- 
ber have cut down the totals owing 
to stockholders. Others have not re- 
duced the total in arrears but have 
been paying the regular rate of divi- 
dend right along. 

Five years ago, as an illustration, 
FINANCIAL Wortp’s monthly INDE- 
PENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED 
Stocks showed more than 75 issues 
carrying back dividends. The current 
issue shows less than half as many, 
with a number of sizable reductions 
of the amounts still unpaid. Armour 
& Company, for one, currently owes 
but $9 per share on its $6 convertible 
prior preferred against $25 unpaid in 
October 1946 when, in addition, it 
owed $55 per share on the 7 per cent 
preferred which was retired two 
years later at $115 plus $68.50 in 
back dividends. General Steel Cast- 
ings, which now owes $15.50 per 
share on its 100,000 shares of 6 per 
cent preferred was $60 in arrears five 
years ago. Thus far this year it has 


paid off $9 of the arrears and may 


pay more before the year ends. 

As long as profits remain on a 
high level corporations may be ex- 
pected to continue to liquidate or 
reduce dividend arrearages on pre- 


ferred stocks. The latest to move in 
this direction is Eastern Sugar Asso- 
ciates, whose trustees, only a fort- 
night ago, asked stockholders to ap- 
prove by proxies a recapitalization 
plan which will eliminate back divi- 
dends approximating $40 per share 
on the 45,000 shares of $5 preferred 
stock. The plan also would eliminate 
the stock, since the holders would be 
asked to exchange the $5 stock for a 
new issue of $2 cumulative preferred 
on a basis of three new shares for one 
of old, plus the unpaid dividends. 

If sufficient consents are received 
by October 16, the offer will be 
made formally and held open until 
November 30. Stock not turned in 
will be redeemed—up to 12,000 
shares—at the call price of $55 per 
share plus unpaid dividends. The 


stock is selling around 90, against 82. 


early this year, which suggests that 
market possibilities have been pretty 
well appraised. 


Other Possibilities 


Bush Terminal Buildings 7 per 
cent preferred is another possibility, 
though the market does not appear 
too confident. Through open market 
purchases the company has reduced 
the number of shares outstanding to 
55,000 from 70,000 five years ago, 
and in April last stockholders were 
told the directors were working on 
a plan to retire the remaining shares, 
probably through a bond issue. Noth- 


ing definite has been announced since, 
The stock, retirable at 100 plus un- 
paid dividends now amounting to 
$54.25, is currently selling at 130 and 
has not exceeded 133 this year. 

American & Foreign Power’s latest 
recapitalization plan, announced two 
months ago, must yet receive SEC 
approval and after that there will 
have to be a court order to put it into 
effect. While the 7 per cent preferred 
has moved up some 20 points since 
the plan was revealed, current quota- 
tions exceed unpaid dividends by only 
about $10. Under the plan the stock 
would be exchanged for $90 in new 
4.8 per cent junior debentures and 
3.75 shares of common stock. 

Many factors influence manage- 
ment when considering whether to 
liquidate or reduce preferred arrear- 
ages, or to adopt some sort of plan 
which will clear away the obligation. 
With earnings on a high level, ex- 
cellent prospects for future business 
and profits, and a strong working 
capital position, cash payments to pay 
off or reduce back dividends may be 
expected. The total amount of cash 
required is also an important item. 
A small issue with a heavy accumula- 
tion of unpaid dividends may call for 
much less cash than a large stock 
issue with only moderate arrears. It 
must be certain that the payments 
will not cut too deeply into the com- 
pany’s cash and, also, that earning 
prospects favor early recovery of the 
cash outlay. And when weighing the 
possible merits of back dividend pre- 
ferreds the intending purchaser will 
do well to acquaint himself with these 
same facets of the situation. 

Considerable risk is involved, na- 
turally, in entrusting one’s funds to 
preferred stocks on which there is an 
accumulation of unpaid dividends. 
They have an attraction for the specu- 
lator, but are not to be considered as 
suitable for investment. 


Eight Listed Preferred Stocks with Dividend Arrears 


Alleghany Corp. $2.50 Cum. Conv. Prior. 
American & Foreign Power $7 Cum. Ist 


Bush Terminal Buildings 7% Cum 
General Steel Castings $6 Cum 
Long Bell Lumber Corp. $4 Cum. A 
United Dye & Chemical 7% Cum 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical 6% Cum. Part. 
Western Maryland Railway 7% Cum. Ist. 


—————_— Earned Per Share ——————-—. 
-—Annual—— 7-Six Months— 
1949 1950 1950 1951 
D$99.90 $95.64 $11.76 $12.18 
19.32 20.74 a4.08 a4.39 
13.58 13.15 627. 335 
22.33 20.38 10.11 -10.15 
yes a 3 1.19 1.17 
D3.81 1.86 1.91 3.03 
b19.01 b14.60 ‘eae 
22.80 30.26 12.84 16.29 


—— Dividends. Recent 
1949 1950 *1951 +Arrears Price 
None $2.50 None $40.62%4 82 
None None None 94.67% 105 
$7.00 7.00 $7.00 54.25 129 
12.00 35.50 12.00 15.50 112 
2.80 3.50 1.25 82.34 38 
5.25 7.00 7.00 29.75 81 
10.00 6.00 6.00 73.50 130 
7.00 7.00 7.00 134.75 175 


*Declared or paid to October 3. +Per share; as of October 1.. a—Three months. b—Year ended June 30. D—Deficit. 
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Lead and Zinc Supplies Tight 


Demand will continue high, at least for duration of arms 
program. Price rise improves profits outlook. Shares of most 


companies are speculative despite inflation hedge attributes 


BD pes for lead and zinc continues 
to rise as the production phase 
of the arms program is stepped up in 
pace. Refiners’ stocks of both metals 
are dwindling. - Domestic production 
and imports combined have been in- 
adequate to meet the needs of indus- 
try, defense and civilian. Mine and 
smelter workers were on strike for 
two weeks up to September 6, further 
crippling production of both metals. 

In an effort to reverse the sharp 
downtrend in imports and, it may also 
be, in order to enable the Govern- 
ment to put pressure on the mining 
companies to accede to the labor 
union’s demands, the Office of Price 
Stabilization on October 2 raised do- 
mestic prices on both metals two cents 
a pound, to levels at which several 
very small lots of Canadian zinc 
and lead had been sold here some 
weeks ago, and again on October 1. 


Latest Ceilings 


The new ceiling prices are: For 
lead, 19.00 cents a pound at New 
York, equivalent to 18.80 cents at St. 
Louis. For zinc, 19.50 cents a pound 
at East St. Louis, equivalent to 20.29 
cents at New York. The change does 
not apply to scrap metal prices nor 
to lead or zinc products, which are 
expected to be covered by later rul- 
ings. 

Domestic ceiling prices have been 
considerably below world prices for 


| both lead and zinc, and the volume 


of foreign metal entering the Ameri- 
can market has dropped steadily as a 
result, even though American im- 
porters were permitted to pay above- 
ceiling prices for foreign metal and 
have been doing so, but could not 
resell the metal above the domestic 
ceilings, 

The new price regulation, however, 
may have several unsettling _conse- 
quences since it bans foreign pur- 
chases above the new ceilings, and 
this may operate to curtail imports 
from Peru, Mexico and other coun- 
tries to an extent more than offset- 
ting the expected nearby rise in sup- 
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plies from Canada. It is hoped, in 
Government circles at least, that the 
rise in ceilings here will have a de- 
pressing effect on the world price for 
both metals. In the meantime im- 
ports will be buoyed somewhat by the 
fact that the new restriction on maxi- 
mum import prices does not apply on 
any material in transit or contracted 
for prior to October 2, provided ship- 
ment is made before November 30. 

There are at present import duties 
of 1.0625 cents on pig lead and 0.75 
cents on the lead content of ore. On 
zinc imports the duties are seven 
mills on slab zinc and 6 mills on the 
metal content of ore. These rates 
have been in effect since June 7, 
under the reciprocal trade pact 
adopted at the Torquay conference. 

At the request of Economic Stabil- 
izer Eric Johnston, the House of 
Representatives has passed a bill, now 
before the Senate, suspending the tar- 
iff on lead imports until March 31, 
1953. On recent sales by Canada 
the duty has been absorbed by the 
buyer.. The new regulation is silent 
concerning assumption of the tariff 
obligation, possibly in anticipation of 
early Congressional action on the bill 
to suspend the duty. 

Normally the United States relies 
on imports for about one-third of its 
annual needs of both lead and zinc, 
domestic mine production and scrap 
metal providing the remainder. With 
the world market holding at a wide 
gap above the domestic ceilings, for- 


eign metal has been coming here only 
when the buyer has been willing to 
meet the world price, or where long 
term contracts were still in force. 

As a consequence, imports of re- 
fined lead in the first six months this 
year dropped to 91,990 tons from 
238,433 tons in the 1950 pericd, while 
zinc slab imports declined to 54,919 
tons from 95,092. From Mexico, as 
an example, we received only 20,019 
tons of lead and 450 tons of slab 
zinc, vs. 134,493 tons and 19,444 tons, 
respectively in the first half of 1950. 


Reserves Depleted 


Because of the tight supply situa- 
tion, consumers quickly exhausted 
their own stocks and refiners steadily 
depleted their reserves. A year ago, 
refinery stocks of lead amounted to 
115,051 tons. On August 31 of this 
year they stood at less than 25,000 
tons. At the beginning of 1950 zinc 
smelters had 82,037 tons of ‘slab zinc 
on hand against unfilled orders for 
52,941 tons. On August 31 last, their 
stocks totaled 11,244 tons, and un- 
filled orders 62,867 tons. 

Earnings of the zinc and lead min- 
ers last year showed substantial im- 
provement over 1949, and from 
present indications 1951 results will 
make an equally favorable comparison 
with 1950. Production of zinc will 
approximate last year’s output, but 
lead output may decline slightly. Av- 
erage prices for each metal will be 
materially higher than last year, even 
though the two-cent rise in price will 
benefit only fourth quarter earnings. 
In common with shares of other ex- 
tractive enterprises, the stocks pos- 
sess good inflation hedge characteris- 
tics, but despite this the highly cyclical 
nature of the industry dictates a 
speculative rating for the issues. 


The Principal Lead-Zinc Producers 


-—Sales—, -~——Earned Per Share———, 
(Millions) 7—Annual— 7-6 Months—, -- Dividends~ Recent 
1950 *1951 1949 1950 1950 1951 1950 #1951 Price 
Amer. Zinc, Lead 

& Smelting .... $62.5 $40.1 $0.35 $5.14 $1.60 $2.02 $1.00 $0.75 24 
Bunker Hill & 

CO eee 40.3 24.5 '25 LAG 0.58 1.83 1.25 1.50 28 
Consolidated M. & . 

7 Ge 136.1 N.R. 12.69 12.50 N.R. N.R. a8.50 al0.50 178 
Eagle-Picher .... b69.1 43.0 bD2.20 b3.25 0.85 2.02 1.50 0.90 27 
Federal M. & S... 13.0 7.2 7.11 10.43 3.52 6.14 5.00 3.00 82 
Hudson Bay . 43.9 248 4.61 5.53 2.38 2.74 2 3.00 62 


New Jersey Zinc. N.R. N.R. 
St. Joseph Lead.. 103.8 58.4 
Shattuck-Denn .. Ky ae a 





N.R.—-Not reported. 


2.50 5.11 1.23 2.80 3. 
3.47 4.95 1.67 3.13 2.60 2.25 57 
0.30 0.79 0.32 0.65 0.50 0.30 9 


* Six months. ¢ Declared or paid to October 3. 
30. D—Deficit. 


a—Canadian funds. b—-Year ended November 
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A There passed away re- 
Modest cently a modest man 

, who may rightfully be 
Genius : 


regarded as one of the 
business geniuses of our times. He 
was John A. Hartford, 79, chairman 
of the board of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company which his father 
started in 1859 and which he left 
school to work for at the age of 16. 

The company started with only one 
store in New York and, as was the 
practice of the small food merchant of 
the day, it made deliveries and ex- 
tended credit to its customers. Al- 
though by 1912 the company had al- 
ready expanded to where it operated 
some 400 stores, its greatest success 
was yet to come. 

With an eye for innovation, that 
year John persuaded his father and 
older brother, George L., now treas- 
urer and former chairman of the 
board to permit him to start an “econ- 
omy store” of his own which would be 
strictly a “cash-and-carry” business. 
It was highly successful from the very 
beginning and mushroomed rapidly, 
and its ultimate outgrowth is the pres- 
ent A. & P. organization with about 
4,700 outlets throughout the country. 

In the early 1930s when supermar- 
kets began to gain in popularity, the 
A. & P. and the Hartfords became 
leaders in this form of merchandising. 

Although satisfied with low profits 
(net profits of A. & P. approximate 
one per cent of sales), the company 
achieved leadership with the largest 
volume in its field (total sales in the 
latest fiscal year amounted to more 
than $3 billion). 

Active in the business to the very 
end, Mr. John, as he was called by 
his associates, was not well known to 
the public because of his innate de- 
sire to avoid personal publicity as 
much as possible, but he was the man 


behind the tremendous growth of the 
A. & P. 
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British Quite unexpectedly, 
Election Prime Minister Attlee 

last month called for a 
Called 


national election in Great 
Britain for October 25. This will be 
an election which may prove to be 
fateful for the Labor Government 
which he heads and which has held 
only a slim majority in Parliament 
for some time. 

The forthcoming poll of the British 
people will determine what is per- 
haps the most important of the basic 
political issues at stake—whether they 
wish a continuance of socialism or a 
return to a form of free enterprise. 

In spite of the many glowing prom- 
ises by the Labor Government that 
it would improve general living con- 
ditions and would provide an oppor- 
tunity for the average worker to earn 
more, it has been unable to make any 
true progress in these directions. 

The Labor Government based many 
of its promises on the hope that it 
could substantially increase the na- 
tion’s productivity and thus bring 
about a higher standard of living for 
the average Britisher, but it has failed 
to achieve its goal. 

Instead, the British people have 
had to face increased hardships—and 
appear to be headed for still greater 
austerity. 

Independent polls have indicated 
that the election later this month will 
result in a change in the British Gov- 
ernment. While such polls, from 
past experience in this country, are 
not infallible and cannot always be 
taken for granted, at this writing there 
appears a strong possibility that the 
pollsters will be proved correct in 
their forecast. At any rate, the will 
of the people will soon be known. 
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A. F. of L. The American Feder- 
Notes ation of Labor had 
Progress much to be proud oi 


and to boast about last 
month at its seventieth annual con- 
vention in San Francisco. Never in 
its history has it shown such rapid 
progress as in recent years—a state- 
ment, incidentally, which can be ap- 
plied as well to the entire labor move- 
ment in this country. Nor have union 
workers ever before enjoyed such high 
levels of wages, and so many addi- 
tional benefits such as pensions, in- 
surance and more holidays per year. 

Samuel Gompers, who founded the 
A. F. of L. and led it for 36 years, 
could hardly have envisioned that the 
men for whose advancement he toiled 
so hard during his lifetime would have 
so many riches of life as do workers 
in general today. 

Gompers, who is considered one 
of organized labor’s greatest leaders, 
however, believed that it should re- 
frain from taking an active part in the 
political activities of the nation. Ac- 
cording to his philosophy, each union 
worker should be free to form his own 
opinion in political matters. But since 
his death in 1924, organized labor 
has been ignoring more and more his 
sage advice—which will prove one oi 
its principal mistakes. Today we find 
labor a dominant figure in politics 
and in economic matters. 

When organized labor makes in- 
telligent use of its influence, it can ac- 
complish a great deal both for itself 
and the nation; thus its future is 
bright. On the other hand, if it abuses 
its powers, it can easily destroy its 
utility. Organized labor should re- 
member a time-honored maxim from 
the writings of Benjamin Disraeli: 
“.... that all power is a trust; that 
we are accountable for its exer- 
CHRie045 

With good-will toward organized 
labor, we toast its progress. 
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Packaging Comes of Age 


Now recognized as a basic major business with 1951 production 


expected to top $7 billion, the container industry faces need 


of achieving still higher standards in face of materials pinch 


N“ so many years ago, the chief 
shipping clerk of most compa- 
nies had as a sort of side line the job 
of designating what lumber should be 
nailed together to serve as shipping 
cases for the articles his company 
manufactured. His function, and that 
of packaging in general, was of dis- 
tinctly subordinate importance. Any- 
ene could nail a box. 

But that condition has undergone 
change hardly less striking than the 
departure of the corner store’s cracker 
barrel into the limbo of the legen- 
dary roc. Today, the packaging man 
of the sizable company is a man of 
ranking importance, and the skill of 
his department cuts a considerable 
figure in determining the difference 
between profit or less to the company. 
Containers are no longer just nailed ; 
they are engineered. 

To quote from the Department of 
Commerce issue of Containers and 
Packaging, December 1948: “This 
industry has expanded to such pro- 
portions that it is today one of the 
major basic industries in our national 
economy.” 

Value of its product in 1950 was 
estimated at over $6.8 billion. With 
increased production in 1951 plus 
higher prices, it should easily top $7 
billion, 


Milestones of Progress 


Again quoting from Containers and 
Packaging: “The packaging industry 
cuts across 99 per cent of all retail 
outlets in this country, from the na- 
tional chain to the smallest neighbor- 
hood store.” 

Visual evidence of its volume is 
also obtainable. A walk down the 
main commercial street of any town 
or city around 8:30 A.M. will show 
sidewalks or alley-ways congested 
With cases of bottles awaiting the ar- 
rival of the Coca-Cola pick-up or the 
Ballantine’ man; and many more 
broken cases of wood or fiberboard 
construction are simply dumped out 
until the garbage removal service 
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takes them away. But this wreckage 
is merely evidence of the work neces- 
sary to get goods to the market place. 
In large part it is waste and, like all 
waste, it is unattractive. 

Inside the stores, the packaging in- 
dustry makes a better impression. 

There one finds toothpaste in col- 
lapsible metal tubes and tooth brushes 
in transparent containers; Maine po- 
tatoes in appealing paper bags, and 
such varied items as pickles and oys- 
ters or linen handkerchiefs and silk 
shirts in film that may be made of 
cellophane or even rubber. It is in 
this field of display packaging that the 
industry has made its most striking 
growth by utilizing the package as a 
sales stimulant instead, unwittingly, 
as a sales repellent. 

In retail trade, from jewel cases to 
food containers,: the emphasis has 
been placed on packaging that helps 
to sell. 

Less apparent but possibly more 
important in terms of dollars has been 
the progress made in packaging for 
industrial use. Here, protection of 
the consignment draws the principal 
emphasis. 

To assure safe shipment, labora- 
tories test containers to determine if 
they possess crush resistance and tear 
resistance, the two principal concerns 
of the shipper. New materials and 
new processes are in continuous ex- 
perimentation. The tests cover plain 
nailed wood boxes, wirebound and 
steel strapped plywood containers ; 
multiwall kraft papers and fiberboard ; 
rubber and plastic containers; alu- 
minum and lead foil; paraffined car- 
tons and steel drums—these, and 
many others. 


Cutting Losses 


In foreign trade, the challenge to 
American industry has been more 
severe than in domestic commerce. At 
one time, after World War II, the 
Department of Commerce, the Mari- 
time Association of the Port of New 
York and other marine organizations, 


and the American Management As- 
sociation flashed the danger signal 
that American industry might lose 
valuable foreign markets if it did not 
improve its packaging standards. 
Cargo losses due to faulty packaging 
were estimated as high as $750 mil- 
lion to a billion dollars a year, an 
admittedly loose approximation but 
probably not too wide of the mark. 
Improvement since the war has 
been general. American industry has 
put the packaging man up front 
where he belongs, and in some in- 
stances large companies have set aside 
special plants solely for use in improv- 
ing packaging. International Harves- 
ter is an illustration. Resulting econo- 
mies have been attested by a lowering 
of insurance company rates since the 
high point was reached about 1947-48. 


Some Simple Rules 


With industry appreciating more 
widely than ever before the economic 
importance of packaging, certain sim- 
ple steps can be taken in advance of 
major new developments by any man- 
ufacturer, big or little, to help insure 
the safe arrival of his consignments. 
A tip-off in this direction may be ob- 
tained from an analysis of principal 
container failures made by John 
Mount of the Insurance Company of 
North America for New York’s Mari- 
time Exchange. He listed them as: 
use of green lumber, overloading, use 
cf*second hand containers not ade- 
quately equipped to permit detection 
of theft or pilferage, lack of strapping 
or similar reinforcement, and basical- 
ly easy of correction, poor nailing. 

Meanwhile, industry with the full 
cooperation of the Department of 
Commerce and of the Defense De- 
partment is moving ahead to improve 
its packaging. One of the important 
organization efforts will come into 
focus when the American Manage- 
ment Association holds its 21st 
National Packaging Exposition at 
Atlantic City next April 1-4. This 
forum provides industry with latest 
information on packaging develop- 
ments and improved methods in the 
related fields of packaging, handling 
and shipping. 

Of paramount importance is indus- 
try’s ability to build packaging cap- 
able of meeting requirements of the 
Defense Department. Colonel John 
A. Way, in a report to the manage- 
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ment association, gave an idea of 
what the Army demands: 

“Each box must be planned to act 
as a warehouse—a warehouse that 
must withstand the most severe earth- 
quakes imaginable—that goes through 
rainstorms, tropical sun, freezing tem- 
peratures, and is often immersed in 
salt water. We must design boxes to 
. .. go through hatches, bang around 
in a ship’s hold on a rough sea, be 


crushed in loading nets, be lifted with 
slings and hooks, bounced, rolled and 
stacked again and again.” 

Such containers are now being 
made in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness. But to build them, industry has 
had to give the chief shipping clerk 
considerable help from its engineering 
and other technical departments. 
Packaging has become a major activi- 
ty in American industry. THE END 


General Foods — 


Laggard Blue Chip 


Stock sold a dozen points higher than present levels, in 1945 
and 1946, when earnings were smaller than results expected 


for current fiscal year. Yield is attractive, quality considered 


gece of an essentially basic 
product, progressive and ably- 
managed, General Foods Corporation 
can claim a record shared by few 
companies. With the final dividend 
payment of 1951, it will have made 
119 consecutive quarterly disburse- 
ments, filling out a 30-year record 
which began in 1922, the year of 
incorporation. In addition, a 100 per 
cent stock dividend was paid in 1923, 
and following a 2-for-1 split of the 
common stock in 1925, another 100 
per cent stock dividend was paid 
three years later. 

The company today stands as a 
symbol of stability in a highly com- 
petitive field. Through aggressive 
promotion and merchandising, Gen- 
eral Foods has been able to maintain 
fairly wide profit margins. Research 
in developing new products which 
contribute substantially to earnings 
has also helped in this respect. The 
company recently had 18 new 
products in market tests, 19 in the 
consumer test state, 69 under de- 
velopment in the laboratory, and 34 
considered as ideas. While only a 
few of these will ultimately survive, 
General Foods usually is able to 
bring out several new products each 
year and improve others. 

General Foods also ranks as a 
growth company. Sales increased in 
fiscal 1950 for the 18th consecutive 
year although net earnings were 
down slightly, mainly because of a 
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50 per cent increase in Federal taxes. 
Stockholders at the annual meeting in 
July were told that dollar sales for 
the 1952 fiscal year are expected to 
reach an all-time high. During the 
last ten years, net worth has risen 
from $89 million to $184 million. 

It is not expected, however, that 
earnings for the current fiscal year 
will equal the previous year’s $4.58 
per common share. Earnings for the 
first quarter were considerably lower 
than a year ago, or 70 cents per share 
vs. $1.01 a year earlier. Tax pro- 
vision during the period increased 





~ General Foods 


Sales Per *Div- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $128.0 $3.68 $3.00 8134—35 
1932: .. 85.3 1.97 2.50 40%—19% 
1938.. 125.9 249 2.00 403%%—22% 
1939.. 135.5 275 225 48 —36% 
1940.. 143.1 2.77 2.00 4934—333%4 
1941.. 169.2 2.85 2.00 4234—33% 
1942.. 196.1 2.79 1.70 40%—23% 
1943.. 2434 2.69 1.60 44%—34 
1944.. 277.55 2.41 1.60 4334—40 
1945.. 280.2 2.36 160 56 —40 
1946.. 3178 3.79 200 56%—39% 
1947.. 407.3 3.19 2.00 4534—34% 
1948.. 463.3 425 2.00 41 —34 
1949... 474.6 4.77 2.25 48%—39%4 
1950.. a589.2 a4.58 2.45 5134—44% 
Three months ended June 30: 
i ee Pee 
1951.. 137.2 0.70 b$1.80 b4854,—40% 





* Has paid dividends in each year since 1922. 
a—Years ended March 31 of following year; 
fiscal year changed. b—To October 3. 


by an amount equal to 43 cents a 
share, promotional and marketing 
expenses have risen, and operating 
costs also are higher with the prin- 
cipal increases shown in raw material 
expenses and in wages. These con- 
ditions will doubtless obtain in later 
periods while the problems of man- 


_agement, Chairman Clarence Francis 


has stated, “will continue to be com- 
plicated by inflation, by Government 
controls, by confusion over controls, 
and by all the various results, good 
or bad, of mobilization.” 

Nevertheless, the 60-cent quarterly 
dividend should continue to be well 
protected. The dividend was in- 
creased from 50 cents with the July 
1950 payment in line with the in- 
creased volume of business, although 
payments were still only around 50 
per cent of earnings. An extra of 25 
cents brought the 1950 total to $2.45 
per share vs. $2.25 in 1949, and dis- 
regarding the possibility of any ex- 
tras, $2.40 in all is due to be paid 
this year. It should be noted that the 
company, in changing to a March 31 
fiscal year basis, earned $1.45 per 
share in the three months ended 
March 31, 1950, vs. $1.32 in the same 
1949 period. For the 15 months 
ended March 31 last, therefore, earn- 
ings amounted to $6.03 per common 
share while only $3.05 per share was 
disbursed to stockholders. 


Market's Appraisal 


Because of the company’s sound 
financial position, its long term divi- 
dend record and its growth charac- 
teristics, the common stock has been 
valued rather highly in past years. In 
1944 the price-earnings ratio reached 
20.4, in 1945 the high was 23.7 and 
in 1946 it ranged between 17.2 and 
12.0. At present prices of around 44 
the shares are selling at 9.6 times the 
most recent year’s earnings. In both 
1945 and 1946, with earnings at 
$2.36 and $3.79 per share respec- 
tively, the stock sold as high as 56. 

Assuming even an earnings decline 
of as much as 25 per cent this year, 
dividend coverage would still be am- 
ple affording a margin of more than 
$1.00 per share over the current rate 
of payment. Meanwhile the yield of 
nearly 5.5 per cent at present prices 
is attractive from the standpoint of 
quality and further growth prospects 
over the long term. 
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Business activity shows slow but definite improvement from 


summer slump. Further gains now in prospect will increase 


corporate earnings after temporary dip due to higher taxes 


The slowdown in general business activity 
which took place during the summer has by no 
means been definitely.reversed as yet, but signs are 
increasing that the reversal is beginning to take 
shape. The Federal Reserve index of industrial 
production for September is believed to have ap- 
proximated the August figure of 218, against an 
average of 222 for the first half of the year. How- 
ever, this represents an improvement over the 213 
level for July, and further gains are generally 
expected for the fall months. These are not likely 
to be large, for defense output has not yet climbed 
high enough to offset completely the effect of reduc- 
tion in civilian production, but military work will 
rise at an accelerating rate and should make its 
influence strongly felt by the end of the year. 


Opinions appear to differ widely, even among 
Washington officialdom, as to the material supply 
likely to be available for civilian durable goods 
early next year. But demand for such items is im- 
proving already, as evidenced by the sharp increase 
in consumer credit outstanding during August, the 
first month in which restrictions on such credit 
were relaxed. Sales of both wholesale and retail 
organizations rose substantially during the month, 
and they were able to make further progress in 
reducing their inventories of goods. Manufacturers 
showed a smaller gain in sales, and their inventories 
continued to rise, though at a slower rate than in 
previous months. Part of this rise doubtless reflects 
the higher rate of defense output, and to that 
extent the gravity of the inventory situation prevail- 
ing for textiles and consumer hard goods is over- 
stated. 


In view of the limited nature of our armament 
program—even though the limits are high—and 
considering the fact that 1952 is an election year 
and the desirability of avoiding the inflationary 
effect of the scare buying which might develop if 
supplies of consumer goods are cut too sharply, it 
seems probable that even the industries least essen- 
tial in a defense economy will be permitted to 
maintain production at reasonably satisfactory 
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rates. With food, petroleum, power and similar 
non-defense-related groups stimulated by rising 
levels of population and personal income, and an 
increasing amount of armament work added on top 
of the whole, the prospect of a higher rate of busi- 
ness activity in 1952 seems assured. 


Despite rising labor and other costs, this 
should result in further gains for taxable corporate 
earnings, already (in the second quarter) at levels 
never equaled before the fourth quarter of 1950 
and never approached until the third quarter of the 
same year. Earnings after taxes, the only significant 
figure from an investment standpoint, will show 
no such favorable comparison, but even they should 
hold up well after tax adjustments applicable to 
the early months of 1951 are out of the way. Tax 
conferees have adopted the Senate’s decision to 
make the higher corporate rates retroactive to 
April 1 rather than January 1, thus saving corpora- 
tions an estimated $500 million; nevertheless, firms 
which have accrued taxes at present rates so far 
this year will have to make sizable deductions for 
this item in their third or fourth quarter state- 
ments. 


Present stock prices capitalize earnings so 
conservatively that even a pessimistic estimate of 
future profits would still support the conclusion 
that statistical valuations now prevailing are mod- 
erate. Comparison of prices with dividends gives 
the same result. Furthermore, many of the specu- 
lative excesses prevalent around previous bull 
market peaks are lacking today. Nevertheless, 
industrial share prices are at new all-time peaks, 
and only the future can tell whether a substantial 
further advance is possible in the face uf serious 
international tensions and steady progress toward 
socialism in this country. Hardly any investor is 
warranted in making capital enhancement his chief 
goal under present conditions, and most people 
should confine the common stock portions of their 
holdings exclusively to stable defensive-type issues 
affording good yields from well-protected dividends. 

Written October 4, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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Industrial Output Lags 

- While the industrial production index climbed 
five points in August to 218 (1935-39=100), 
indications are that it changed very little in Sep- 
tember. Output of consumer durables (affected in 
large part by reduced automobile production) has 
made little improvement over the reduced July 
rate, and the July to August gain in textiles, leather 
products and paperboard was less than seasonal. 
The key to the situation lies, of course, in military 
goods. A favorable August showing was made 
in munitions and producers’ equipment and a fur- 
ther upswing is in prospect, with the nation now 
emerging from the tooling-up state and standing 
on the threshold of volume production of military 
items. 


Air Force Expansion 


The nation’s Air Force seems now to be headed 
for a strength of about 140 groups compared with 
the present 87, and a sizable increase for Naval 
aviation also has been agreed upon. Of the $5 
billion recently added to the 1952 military appro- 
priation, $3.75 billion is now earmarked for Air 
Force expansion while Naval aviation will receive 
practically all of the remainder. The Navy’s new 
Secretary and the new Chief of Naval Operations 
are aggressively pushing for a larger share in the 
defense build-up. What they want is a new flush- 
deck carrier “every year for the next 10 or 12 
years.” For the aircraft industry these plans mean 
no large profits, margins on Government work 
being traditionally narrow, but at least production 
will continue to be stabilized, and after the peak 
output goal has been reached in 1953, the leveling- 
off should be gradual. Further development and 
replacement needs, it is expected, will still keep 
the output rate 50 per cent higher than the present 
level. 


Tigtit Sulphur Supply 

Sulphur demand in the fourth quarter will prob- 
ably be 100,000 tons in excess of the available 
supply, according to NPA which is considering an 
order restricting inventories to a 25-day supply 
instead of the existing three-month limit. Industry 
officials are also recommending allocation of this 
material in place of the present permissible rate 
of use (100 per cent of 1950 use), pointing out 
that last year’s requirements were met only by 
drawing upon inventories. Freeport Sulphur’s new 
Garden Island Bay development is expected to yield 
16. 


500,000 tons a year by 1953 (Freeport’s 1950 
production was 1,550,000 tons) and additional 
output by other producers is estimated at 530,000 
tons greater than the present annual rate. Thus, 
the present deficit of a million tons a year should 
be overcome some time in 1953, although sulphur 
producers could easily experience a high level of 
demand beyond that date, barring a major change 
in the economic picture. 


Lower Sugar Prices 


Coinciding with sharp price advances in both 
domestic and world raw sugar futures, refiners 
reduced prices 25 points to 8.25 cents a pound, 
New York, for cane and to 8.05 cents for beet. 
Despite the cuts in refined, raw sugar futures held 
their ground pretty well. Earnings of Cuban and 
Puerto Rican companies, in the fiscal years ended, 
generally, on June 30 or September 30, were 
satisfactory, but share quotations in recent months 
have been drifting downward, reflecting uncer- 
tainty over prices and the crops to be harvested 
around the year-end. 


Shoe Prices Down 
Following the lead of Melville Shoe which 


recently lowered prices of men’s shoes by 75 cents 
a pair and boys’ shoes by 50 cents, International 
Shoe—the leading industry producer — has cut 
wholesale prices in each of the company’s four 
principal divisions; only last February, Interna- 
tional reduced its prices approximately seven per 
cent. The company attributes the reduction to 
“raw materials market developments of the past 
60 days,” but it is significant that after an excellent 
showing in the first two months of 1951, shoe 
production has fallen below the 1950 figure in 
each succeeding month with the exception of April. 
Estimates for the first nine months place output 
four per cent below the similar 1950 period, and 
unless fourth quarter production is larger than 
anticipated, full-year outturn will be somewhat 
below the 488 million pair level of 1950, which 
was the highest figure since 1946, 


Drug Price Cuts 


Price cuts on several of the new “wonder” drugs 
have followed Charles Pfizer’s reduction in ter- 
ramycin prices ranging from 15 per cent on oral 
capsules to 40 per cent on the intravenous form 
of the drug. Parke, Davis promptly reduced 
chloromycetin prices 10 to 15 per cent and Amer- 
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ican Cyanamid took similar action, trimming au- 
reomycin prices up to 40 per cent. The latter drug 
is believed to be the leading exclusive wide-range 
antibiotic, with chloromycetin and _ terramycin 
holding second and third places, respectively. The 


terramycin price reduction follows a doubling in | 


productive capacity since the drug was introduced 
about 18 months ago, and additional facilities are 
scheduled to be completed next year. Meanwhile, 
stepped-up production of the hormone drug corti- 
sone points to further price reductions in the near 
future. Merck & Company, leading cortisone pro- 
ducer, recently cut prices of crystalline Vitamin 
B12 by $100 a gram but has not yet matched 
Armour’s 25 per cent reduction in ACTH with a 
corresponding price cut in cortisone. These actions 
are in line with the usual price pattern in ethical 
drugs and temporarily lower profit margins for 
the drug producers will undoubtedly be offset in 
time by larger output and wider usage. 


Freight Traffic Forecast 


In view of a seven per cent rise in freight car 
loadings for this year through September 15, the 
increase of 2.6 per cent forecast by the regional 
Shippers Advisory Boards for the final quarter of 
the year compared with the like 1950 period is a 
little disappointing. As might be expected, the 
largest decline (34 per cent) is indicated for ship- 
ments of automobiles and trucks. Changes down- 
ward in other categories, such as potatoes and 
lumber and forest products, are expected to be 
small. Increases are in sight for such basic com- 
modities as coal and coke, ore, iron and steel, 
gravel, sand and stone, all of which normally 
account for a large volume of traffic. The largest 
gain among this group is for ore and concentrates 
(15.6 per cent) although a much greater per- 
centage change (36.7 per cent) is indicated for 
the less important citrus fruits commodity. 


Liquor Price Ceilings 

While most states regulate the sale of branded 
liquors and fix the prices at which they may be 
sold — this to prevent price wars, mainly — the 
Office of Price Stabilization has issued the first of 
a series of price ceilings and regulations covering 
domestic and imported distilled spirits and wines 
in barrels. By the time it gets through, says OPS, 
it will have a complete set of tailored regulations 
for the industry. The initial regulation applies 
only to domestic bulk whiskey, and sets dollars- 
and-cents prices for all types. It also sets the 
commissions that brokers may charge, and governs 
the license contracts under which bottlers pay 
certain differentials above the bulk price for 
whiskey bottled under a nationally advertised 
brand name. 


Corporate News 

Columbia Gas System’s subsidiary, Cumberland 
& Allegheny Gas, seeks to acquire for $4 million 
the gas producing properties from which it has 
been obtaining supplies. 

General Electric plans to spend $450 million on 
new plants and facilities during the next four years. 

American Smelting stockholders will vote 
November 7 on a 2-for-1 stock split. 

Standard Oil (N. J.) subsidiary, Esso Standard 
Oil, plans to spend $35 million to expand its re- 
finery at Baton Rouge, La. 

Brazilian Traction, Light & Power directors 
have approved proposal to split the ordinary shares 
2-for-1. 

U. S. Rubber has acquired Chicago Die Mold 
Manufacturing, which makes plastic radio cabinets 
and other plastic products. Thompson Products 
has acquired Antenna Research Laboratory, a fur- 
ther step in its plan to build up an electronics divi- 
sion. Copperweld Steel has acquired Flexo Wire 
Company, producer of bronze wires and cables. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 








Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 





mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't, 2%s, 1972-67........ 98 2.65% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 95 3.05 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 104 4.10 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

DE -siudivee snseaawrs setae vs 3.30 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977........... 96 3.25 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999. 94 3.00 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963.... 104 4.05 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 95 3.00 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969... 97 4.75 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. : 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 130 5.38% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 


(par $50) non-cum............. 52 4.81 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 103 4.37 107 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 96 5.21 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.18 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 36 5.56 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 90 5.55 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Dividends —Earnings— Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $1.50 b$1.53 b$1.39 36 


Dow Chemical ....... *2.00 *2.40 c5.73 c6.12 117 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 1.20 g1.80 g3.08 35 
General Electric ...... 3.80 2.85 b2.68 b2.44 62 
General Foods ........ 2.45 1.80 al.01 a0.70 45 
Int’l Business Machines *4.00 *3.00 b5.34 b5.06 219 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 2.25 £3.92 £404 52 


Standard Oil of Calif.. *2.50 1.95 b2.11 b2.96 54 
Union Carbide & Carbon. 2.50 2.00 b2.11 b2.02 62 
United Biscuit ....... 1.80 1.20 b2.19 b2.09 32 





*Also paid stock. a—First quarter, b—Half-year, c—12_ months 


to May 31. £—12 months to June 30. g—12 months to July 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

c—— Dividends, *Indi- 


Paid Paid Paid Recent cated 
Since 1950 1951 Price Yield 


American Stores ....... 1939 $2.00 $200 36 56% 
American Tel. & Tel..... 1881 9.00 9.00 160 5.6 
Borden Company........ 1889 280 180 52 5.4 
Consolidated Edison..... 1885 1.70 150 32 463 
Household Finance...... 1926 2.20 240 40 6.0 
Rvees (6. TE.)  scasscncs 1918 3.00 300 56 54 


Louisville & Nashville... 1934 352 3.00 54 65 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 1903 3.00 3.00 42 7.1 
May Dept. Stores....... i989]. .2350 6135)... 44 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 1919 2.00 2.00 33 6.1 
Philadelphia Electric.... 1902 1.35 1.12% 28 45.4 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”... 1918 2.00 150 34 59 


Safeway Stores......... 1927 240 180 33 7.3 
Socony-Vacuum ........ 1912 135 1.10 35 $4.6 
Southern Calif. Edison.. 1910 2.00 200 34 59 
eee ee 1902 250 150 47 53 
Texas Company......... 1902 3.25 16 56 58 
Underwood Corp........ 1911 400 225 58 69 
Union Pacific R. R...... 1900 5.00 600 104 58 
United Fruit............ 1899 450 450 67 6.7 
Walgreen Company...... 1933 185 145 28 66 


_ Based on 1950 total payments except as otherwise indicated. 
t Based on indicated current annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


——— oo eee oy Recent 


1950 951 950 1951 Price 
Allied SiatOs oa s6ss $3.00 $3.00 417 c$0.39 42 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.10 3.00 c5.63 c4.74 56 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 3.00 1.50 2.52 c3.24 32 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.60 f1.12 £130 15 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 2.00 c2.15 c4.42 38 


Firestone Tire ........ 2.50 2.50 3.34 5.85 62 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 1.50 2.33 ¢235 32 
General Amer.Transport. 3.00 2.25 c2.12 cl.70 52 
General Motors ....... 6.00 3.00 ¢c5.46 3.13 52 
Glidden Company .... 2.10 2.25 g2.15 g2.76 47 
Kennecott Copper ..... 5.00 3.75 ¢3.49 c4.65 87 


Mathieson Chemical ... 1.50 1.20 c1.63 2.06 49 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 2.75 3.22 483 69 
Simmons Company .... 3.00 1.50 3.09 2.39 33 
Sperry Corporation.... 2.00 1.50 ¢2.10 c257 35 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil. 1.90 1.40 c¢2.25 c269 43 
DD, cts eadasudes 3.45 2.25 c4.08 c361 4 
West Penn Electric.... 1.85 1.50 1.70 cl51 28 


c—Half-year. {f—12 months to June 30. g—Nine months to 
July 31 
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Washington Newsletter 





Federal Reserve Board likely to continue to hold out 


against driving down interest rates—CMP hits snag with 


misplaced priorities—An aside on Tass representation 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, it seems, won’t 
be forced to back-track in its refusal 
to push interest rates down. That 
would happen if, as during the war, 
there were a huge deficit that could 
be financed only on expansion of bank 
credit. Although there is a deficit— 
a pretty big one—it’s hardly big 
enough to require central bank financ- 
ing. 

The Administration forecast that 
the deficit would be $10 billion. The 
method by which deficits or surpluses 
are estimated underplay revenues and 
overstress expenditure ; they are sys- 
tematically pessimistic. Even if the 
estimate proves reasonably close, the 
total deficit, in relation to the size of 
the budget, won’t be high. It will 
be easy to finance it without support. 

The $10 billion predicted by Tru- 
man comes before new taxes. Under 
the new bill, the amount will at least 
be cut in half. But $5 billion new 
securities won’t be offered to the 
market. Employment is at a peak 
so that employment and _ pension 
funds are growing; they’ll take up a 
good piece of the deficit. It’s even 
conceivable that the actual cash defi- 
cit, with a little push, could be cov- 
ered by sales of savings bonds. 





A relatively small cash deficit, 
alone, is not a conclusive argument 
against more inflation. The 1950 
splurge, it’s to be remembered, came 
from companies and from people, not 
Government. Loan figures indicate 
that at present companies are spend- 
ing far more than they take in, which 
could cause another boom. 


By the end of the season, CCC 
once more will be loaded up with loan 
paper, it appears. Much of the cot- 
ton crop, comparison of prices and 
loan rates indicates, will be stored as 
loan collateral. The Department fig- 
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ures, however, that the stored crop 
will move out again next summer. 


The Controlled Materials Plan 
isn’t working quite as well as had been 
hoped. The theory of CMP is that 
control over key materials—steel, 
copper and aluminum—should gov- 
ern all materials. That worked rea- 
sonably well during the war when the 
bulk of these metals went into weap- 
ons. Although they’re all scarce, they 
may not be scarce enough. 

With an allotment of CMP mate- 
rials, a producer automatically is em- 
powered to buy other scarce things 
outside CMP—nickel, for example, 
or chemicals. But nickel and chemi- 
cals are rarer than steel. The sup- 
plies of thees materials, in contrast 
with those under CMP, aren’t budg- 
eted. The priority tickets are distrib- 
uted without check. 

Consequently, there are a lot of 
things for which there are too many 
priority orders. It’s been necessary 
even to introduce a “super-priority.” 
Prices are often at premiums in the 
black markets. It’s to be noticed that 
total new orders on factories have 
been continually rising, so that trouble 
about priorities is not surprising. 


During the fuss about whether 
Tass should be represented in the 
Congressional Gallery, reporters for 
that organization have been staying 
away both from Capitol Hill and from 
the Press Club. There’s one point 
suggesting that they’re not diligent. 
When they’re around, they spend 
much of their time idling. 


Letting the civilian agencies 
classify documents is almost bound to 


be abused. It’s not that agencies in-’ 


variably mean to be secretive. Most 
officials are timid. When uncertain, 
it’s safest not to talk and, if asked, to 
say that the matter is “confidential.” 





Much of the news consists, and 
always has, of material from press re- 
leases. or press conferences; there’s 
little that’s ferreted out. When it is, 
the initiative frequently comes from 
an agency man—giving a tip. If 
things are classified, there will be 
fewer such tips. 


OPS is having more trouble with 
beef than any other commodity. Many 
in Government would be happy if 
meat were decontrolled; but with 
labor unions and other consumer 
groups calling for even tighter price 
restraints, decontrol would be politi- 
cally impossible. Under the circum- 
stances, the Government can do little 
else than make price “adjustments” 
from time to time in an effort to get 
more meat to market. While beef is 
only one of the many products the 
meat packing companies handle, the 
problems created by controls do inject 
a factor of uncertainty in the earnings 
prospects for leaders in the field. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 











High Return 
By Taking Advantage 
of Opportunities 


Buy stocks when underpriced in 
relation to future value. Increase 
holdings in individual stocks if 
unusually attractive values are ob- 
tainable. ‘Decrease holdings when 
stocks are overvalued and have 
considerable risk. 


For details of our plan of 
profitable investing and our 
record, write on your per- 
sonal or business stationery. 


Neergaard, Miller & Co. 


Established 1923 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Investment Advisors 


44 Wall Street New York 
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New-Business Brevities 





Appliances & Gadgets .. . 

At the turn of the year, Radio Cor- 

poration of America’s Victor Division 
will enter the home air-conditioning 
field with three window-type models 
manufactured for it by Fedders- 
Quigan Corporation — installation 
and servicing on a contract basis, the 
latter only if desired, will also be 
available through R.C.A. .. . One of 
these days you'll be able to leave your 
dirty clothes in a locker in’ your 
apartment house, place of employ- 
ment or local supermarket and return 
a few hours later to find them dry 
cleaned and pressed—this will come, 
it is anticipated, following market tests 
of the Valeteria, a vending machine 
dry cleaning service that grew out of 
a brainstorm of an Akron, Ohio, dry 
cleaner; he sold the idea to U. S. 
Hoffman Machinery Corporation, 
which built the necessary machines 
after Lippincott & Margulies, Inc., 
and Electrical Supervising Company 
added some finishing touches. 
Now there’s a new thread box which 
holds 14 spools in neat order so that 
thread can be removed from any one 
with a minimum of effort—molded of 
transparent Bakelite plastic, the Tid- 
ce Maid is made by Flambeau Plas- 
tics Corporation. 





Building ... 


Plastic mortar pan introduced by 
American Cyanamid Company weighs 
only four pounds compared with the 
usual 18-pound steel variety common- 
ly used in the building trades—non- 
breakable, it’s especially easy to 
empty of left-over mortar; just flex 
the upturned tray. . . . With the cost 
of repairs an important factor in the 
operation of large buildings, there’s 
more than a passing fancy in a rust 
control program for plumbing and 
heating systems which is said to mini- 
mize the need for major repairs— 
conducted on a service basis, it’s said 
to provide “good insurance” for build- 
ing operators, according to Culligan 
Soft Water Institute. . . . Permanent 
repairs in concrete floors can be ready 
for light loads in 15 minutes if made 
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with a product of Hallemite Manufac- 
turing Company called Per-Rok Quick 
Setting Cement—self-bonding, this 
naterial doesn’t have to be trowelled. 


Electronics ... 

The photo-electric eye has a new 
assignment, this time to read technical 
material for scientists as part of an 
electronic device built by Interna- 
tional Business Machines which can 
answer questions put to it—to ac- 
complish this feat, I. B. M. had to 
evolve a special “language” of 792 
characters for the mechanical re- 
searcher. . .. A television station on 
wheels has been developed for the 
Army Signal Corps by Radio Cor- 
poration of America in cooperation 
with military engineers—the mobile 
caravan includes complete transmit- 
ting and monitoring equipment, three 
field cameras, 10 receivers, a large- 
screen TV projector and a radio in- 
tercommunication system. ... Young 
in years, America’s audio industry 
will hold its third annual convention 
November 1-3 at the Hotel New 
Yorker in New York City—open to 
the public, it will show the latest 
sound recording and_ reproducing 


equipment. . . . Microwave radio relay 
equipment similar to that recently 
placed in coast-to-coast service by 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is being manufactured by 
General Electric Company for the 
military to improve army communica- 
tions systems abroad and to pro- 
vide reserve facilities at home—under 
the system, voices are changed into 
high frequency radio signals which 
are transmitted to stations within line- 
of-sight and then converted into voice 
again at the receiving end. 





Office Appliances... 

At Sheaffer Pen Company, they're 
now making a ballpoint pen based on 
a new school of thought that this item 
is more closely akin to the pencil than 
it is to the fountain pen—the new 
model, therefore, is scaled both in 
size and price to match the company’s 
mechanical pencils, yet hasn't sacri- 
ficed the ink capacity of previous 
ballpoints. . . . Give the user of paper 
towels freedom and he'll unwind, on 
the average, only about 17 inches of 
toweling from a dispenser compared 
with the 22 inches he receives from 
pre-cut machines — armed with this 











Rapid, 
Dry-Process 
Copy Machine 


A new copying machine 
and paper, trade-marked 
Thermo-Fax, make 
permanent duplicates of 
printed and written ma- 
terial in only 15 sec- 
onds by a dry process 
employing _ infra-red 
rays. There is no need 
for chemicals, washing 
or drying in the process 
—and the reproductive 
paper used is not sen- 
sitive to light. Manu- 
factured by Minnesota 
Mining & Manufactur- 
ing Company, the ma- 
chines and paper are 
being distributed ex- 
clusively by Magna- 
Crest Corporation. 
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data from tests made under operating 
conditions, West Disinfecting Com- 
pany has designed a paper towel dis- 
penser bearing the Westroll label 
which features a crank permitting 
the user to take the amount of towel- 
ing needed; net result, says West 
Disinfecting, savings up to SO per 
cent in the cost of paper towels are 
possible. .. . Master Addresser Com- 
pany is marketing a handy portable 
spirit duplicator which can be car- 
ried around in a briefcase, if you're 
interested in that—it will print sheets 
up to 8% x 11 inches in size. 


Photography... 

Taking into account the fact that 
many persons hesitate to order dupli- 
cate color prints because of the cost, 
Pavelle Color, Inc., next week will 
try to win a portion of this potential 
market (1) by introducing a new 
color print size, 234 x 1% inches, 
which will be available only two 
prints at a time, and (2) by budget- 
pricing the new prints at only 36 
cents each, a record low for compara- 
ble quality today—to be produced on 
entirely new equipment developed for 
the purpose, Tzin Prints, as they are 
called, can be made from 35-mm. 
transparencies, 828 color slides as 
well as from 120 and 620 positive 
color roll films (the latter two sizes 
will be reduced proportionately in the 
printing). . . . With the addition of 
four reasonably priced amateur fold- 
ing cameras and a precision 35-mm. 
model, Ansco has rounded out its 
line of cameras to include everything 
from an inexpensive box camera to a 
reflex unit—the five models intro- 
duced earlier this month are imported 
from Germany by Ansco and were 
stvled by Raymond Loewy. . . . Prog- 
ress in developing an 8-mm. high- 
speed motion picture camera capable 
of speeds of 25,000 frames per minute 
will be reported Friday at the Photo- 
graphic Society of America conven- 
tion in Detroit. . . . Photo hinges 
with space for writing in titles and 
individual title labels styled to match 
Dennison photo mounting corners are 
the latest items to be added to photo 
supply departments. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





Ihen requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue involved. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 








STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1951 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . $1,378,828,483.85 
U. S. Government Obligations. . .  1,199,967,856.09 
State and Municipal Securities. . . 255,997,393.36 
CO ee ee ee ee ee 266,859,704.24 

















Mortgages . . 6 + te te tw 52,686,035.09 
NS Ee a ee ee eee 1,953,537,210.05 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . 10,976,998.16 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . 23,176,029.79 
Banking Houses . . . . « « « 28,391,794.22 
ae ee ee ee ee 3,988,734.69 
$5,174,410,239.54 
LIABILITIES 

Deposits . 2. «+6 « « « « « « $4,747,263,338.58 
Dividend Payable November 1, 1951 2,960,000.00 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . 24,677,613.26 
Cheieee Ligeeeee xe 0c wt 15,398,603.84 
Acceptances Outstanding ... . 26,978,212.61 
Seis Pee a a ee or ee 2,065,754.49 

Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. . $111,000,000.00 
(7,400,000 Shares- 








$15 Par) 
Surplus - « « 189,000,000.00 
Undivided 
PROMS is- 6. a 59,198,225.74 
359,198,225.74 
$5,174,410,239.54 





United States Government and other securities carried at 
$496,605,714.00 were pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
























Business Background 





Panhandle Eastern turns the tap of new $80 million gas line 


—And other examples of how our free competitive system works 





IG DAY—On October 1, last, 

the Illinois town of Tuscola, 
population under 5,000, entertained 
visitors from North, East, West, 
South and all around. They were 
present to attend a ceremony in which 
W. G. Macutre, chairman of Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Company, 
turned a valve starting a flow of natu- 
ral gas from the rich Gulf Coast area 
of Texas and Louisiana into the main 
West-to-East pipe line of the Pan- 
handle system. The occasion marked 
the completion of an $80 million pipe 
line construction job by Trunkline 
Gas Company, Panhandle subsidiary, 
adding 250 million cubic feet of gas 
daily to raise Panhandle’s total ca- 
pacity to 850 million cubic feet a day. 
For Tuscola, and for Maguire, the 
junction of the two big lines marked 
a red letter day. 


Significance—Trunkline’s newly 
completed pipe line covers 1,300 
miles, roughly one-third in Texas- 
Louisiana territory that is gas produc- 
ing or potentially productive. Trunk- 
line controls reserves of over two 
trillion cubic feet which, added to 
Panhandle Eastern’s owned and con- 
trolled reserves, raises the system’s 
total to more than nine trillion cubic 
feet. This is equivalent to 25 years’ 
supply based on present daily capacity 
of the combined system. It will aug- 
ment the fuel supply of operating util- 
ities and industries in a defense-busy 
market in the industrial heart of 
North America—Kansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan 
plus the Province of Ontario. 


Features—From start to finish, 
the Trunkline project covered a scant 
sixteen months and, if such an ex- 
ample is needed, serves to show what 
free-swinging competitors can ac- 
complish under the rules of free en- 
terprise, American style. In May 
1950, the Federal Power Commission 
granted a certificate of convenience 
and necessity. [Less than one month 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





later, survey of the route was started, 
negotiations begun with hundreds of 
property owners for right of way, and 
contracts let for actual construction. 
Henry Kaiser, informed of the pro- 
ject, called on Maguire personally at 


. the latter’s office and took from com- 


petitors a contract to supply over 
250,000 tons of steel requiring a haul 
from California in 11,000 rail cars. 
His winning touch was a contract to 
deliver at guaranteed price come 
flood or war, and Kaiser Steel met 
its delivery dates punctually. An- 
other independent, IT&T’s subsidiary, 
Federal Radio & Telegraph Com- 
pany, installed the microwave system 
to provide communications and tele- 
metering over the long line system. 
The entire job, conceived before the 
Korean war broke, and performed by 
free men competing in a free econ- 
omy, was completed in a period of 
rising prices at a final cost below the 
original estimate. And, as Chairman 
Maguire was obviously glad to tell 
residents and visitors at the Tuscola 
ceremony, the project was completed 
“30 days ahead of schedule.” 





Will to Win—An inspiring 
sound-color story of man’s ability to 


rise above handicaps is being shown: 


and told this week—wNational Em- 
ploy-the-Handicapped W eek—to hun- 
dreds of thousands of able-bodied citi- 
zens throughout the nation. Thread- 
ing through the film is the story of 
“LEFFIE” SMITH, West Virginia coal 
miner and World War II veteran, 
who returning from the war un- 
harmed, lost his left leg in a mine 
cave-in, upon recovery found work in 
a factory and became well-adjusted 
into his community as a productive 
workman. The part of “Leffie” is 
played by Leffie himself, which gives 
added value to the theme, Jnvestment 
in Human Welfare. It is documented 
with real life cases ‘of the handi- 
capped who, given on-the-job train- 
ing as part of their rehabilitation, are 
in many instances making better work 


records than other employes. The 
picture, a production of Unifilms, 
Inc., is sponsored by the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal 
Security Agency, and the State of 
West Virginia. 


Purpose—At an RCA theater 
preview of Investment in Human 
Welfare, an interesting example of 
government-industry cooperation was 
provided. West Virginia supplied 
the main film character. For the oc- 
casion, the Federal Government sent 
Davin BERNSTEIN, assistant to the 
Federal Security Administrator, who 
plugged the national rehabilitation 
program’s objectives and progress. 
Industry contributed Dr. THEODORE 
G. Kiumpp, president, Winthrop- 
Stearns, a Sterling Drug subsidiary 
serving the medical profession. Dr. 
Klumpp emphasized the role of han- 
dicapped workers in the defense ef- 


fort. ‘Their help is vitally needed,” 
he said. 
Appreciative — Our attention 


was first called to the unusual worth 
of handicapped persons as employes 
in the early 1930s by the late Ep- 
warRD G. Bupp, then building his 
first stainless steel lightweight train 
in the Philadelphia plant of the com- 
pany now known simply as Budd 
Company. Some years before, Mr. 
Budd, a far-sighted and humane man, 
had been deeply shocked by the death 
while on the job of an apparently 
healthy workman. Mr. Budd prompt- 
ly installed a system of medical ex- 
amination and health check-ups for all 
employes. Then, going a step fur- 
ther, he fitted physically handicapped 
or health-impaired individuals into 
special jobs which they could handle 
efficiently despite physical handicaps. 
“They are among our best workmen 
today,’ he explained, “unusually 
loyal and, above all, appreciative of 
the consideration we try at all times 
to show them.” 





Durable—Stockholders, in the 
opinion of O. R. CHEATHAM, presi- 
dent of Georgia-Pacific Plywood 
Company, make good company sales- 
men as well as dividend-receivers if 
you take the trouble to show them 
what company products will do. Con- 
sequently, the 2,000-plus sharehold- 
ers of the originally small Georgia 
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lumber company that acquired mills 
in the Pacific Northwest and now 
ranks as a major plywood company, 
receive every three months a divi- 
dend notice and enclosed check 
printed on wood veneer not much 
thicker than paper and more durable. 
If you doubt its durability give the 
notice, duly signed by Secretary R. B. 
PAMPLIN, to the baby and see if little 
Oscar chews this one up! But, being 
ingenious, baby will tear it by going 
with the grain. 








STATEMENT 
OF OWNERSHIP 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION _ RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233), 
OF THE FINANCIAL WORLD, published 
weekly at New York, N. Y., for October 1], 
1951. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, Louis Guenther, 86 Trinity Place, 
New York 6, N. Y.; Editor, Richard J. Ander- 
son, 8 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y.; 
Managing editor, none; Business manager, Rich- 
- ne Anderson, 8 Trinity Place, New York 6, 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by 
a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its 
name and address, as well as that of each in- 
dividual member, must be given.) 


Guenther Publishing Corporation, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y.; Guenther Finance 
Corporation, Commercial Trust Co., Jersey City 2, 
N. J.; Marion B. Stevenson, 1 Revere Road, 
Roslyn Heights, L. I.; Dorothy B. Hennig, 201 
Gillette Ave., Springfield, Mass.; Eddy & Co.— 
Frederick Hanssen, Beneficiary, 16 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y.; Clarissa V. Chase, 36 Marion 
St., Lynbrook, L. L; Freer & Co.—Estate of 
Hertha Guenther, Continental & Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, Chicago 4, IIl.; 
Estate of Ottilie N. Ghiselin, 126 East 78th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; Salli T. Katz, c/o Paskus, 
Gordon & Hyman, 19 Rector St., New York 6, 
N. Y.; Henry L. Vonderlieth, 86 Trinity Place, 
New York 6, N. Y.; Rudolph Guenther, 1120 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; Hedda D. 
a a 32 Washington Square West, N. Y. 11, 
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3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securitfes are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
Or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
Stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the 12 months preceding the date shown above 
was: (This information is required from daily, 
weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers 
only) 34,363. 

RICHARD J. ANDERSON, 

; Editor. 
, worn_to and subscribed before me this Ist 
Gay of October, 1951. 

(Seal) FLORENCE D. HANSE, 
Notary Public, State of New York. Qualified in 
Kings County. No. 24-6761700. Certificates filed 
with N. Y. & Kings Co. Clk. & Reg. Term 
Expires March 30, 1952. 
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Prediction! 


At the rate the Newly-Revised “STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH” Book is going we predict that the entire 
37th Edition will be sold out during the next few 
months. The cost of printing additional copies in a 
small edition would be prohibitive. So, TO AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENT— 


GET YOUR FREE COPY 


NEWLY-REVISED ANNUAL 


“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” BOOK 
NOW 


—whether your FINANCIAL WORLD subscription expires next 
month or next year. This outstanding 296-page Investor's 
“Factograph" Manual, containing 1,199 Regular and Digest 
“Factographs", and 455 Condensed “Factographs", is con- 
sidered by many subscribers an indispensable aid in analyzing 
REAL STOCK VALUES. 


Mail Coupon Below With 
Only $1 Part-Payment 


Your new 1951-Revised $5 “Stock Factograph" Book will come 
to you by return mail and you don't need to pay balance due 
on your renewal until you receive our bill—just before your 
present subscription expires. 
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To FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Oct. 10) 


Please send me 37th Revised "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK as a part of this 
ADVANCE RENEWAL, for which | am to pay your regular subscription rate (including 
book) in two installments as follows: 


[1] ONE YEAR'S renewal from expiration—$I “check or money order now enclosed and 


$19 second payment to be billed later when present subscription is about to expire. 


to be billed when present subscription is about to expire. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





ZONE [if any) 
[| See EE OEOEOEEeEeeee—__OO0uVe 


TETITIEL ELIE DEDEDE POP EP CPOE OOOO COTO TOTO 
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: ( SIX MONTHS' renewal from expiration—$! now enclosed and $10 second payment 
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120 Stocks 





Concluded from page 4 


again this year include several ma- 
chinery companies, paper, petroleum 
and natural gas, steel and iron, 
10n-ferrous metals, mining, railroad 
equipment, and some of the office 
equipment companies. The chemical 
industry of course has been doing 
well, also some of the building supply 
companies. 

A sizable proportion of the 120 
companies tabulated in the list on 
page 4 earned more during the 
first half of this year than was dis- 
bursed in dividends in all 1950. One 
company, Yale & Towne, already has 
paid substantially more than it did all 
of last year. National Cash Register 
will have paid slightly more, with the 
October 15 disbursement, than it did 
in 1950, and its shareholders probably 
will receive another year-end extra 
as they did last year. 

In instances where companies an- 
nounced their year-end extras and 
final quarterly disbursement as a 
single sum last year, for the purpose 
of the accompanying tabulation the 
amount paid in the previous quarter 
or quarters has been subtracted from 
the total in order to reveal the amount 
considered as the actual extra pay- 
ment. Bucyrus-Erie, for example, 
lumped the full payment together, 
but since it had paid 40 cents in pre- 
vious quarters, 40 cents of its final 
dividend of 80 cents appears in the 
table as its year-end extra. Cluett, Pea- 
body’s $1.50 year-end - payment com- 
pared with 50 cents paid in previous 
quarters; du Pont’s $2.25 compared 
with $1.50 paid in the previous quar- 

Hercules Powder’s $1.50 year- 
end compared with 80 cents paid in 
the previous quarter, while Pennsyl- 
vania Salt paid $1.50 at the year-end 
compared with 40 cents paid in Sep- 
tember. All payments have been ad- 
justed for stock dividends of 20 per 
cent or more. 

The tabulation is considerably 
longer than in past years, and while 
the latest tax increase doubtless will 
be a factor of consideration in many 
instances, it is expected that most 
if not all of the companies listed 
will repeat their previous perform- 
ance in declaring extra dividends of 
varying amounts. 
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Street News 





NYSE survey seeks facts on Saturday trading as union revives 


talk of year-'round five-day week—Wage freeze and personnel 


aturday trading on the New 

York Stock Exchange was re- 
sumed last week with just enough 
demonstration by the United Finan- 
cial Employees to indicate that the 
union is bent on obtaining a five-day 
week all year ‘round. To absolve it- 
self of any charge of arbitrariness in 
last June’s decision to keep the two- 
hour week-end session eight months 
of the year, the Exchange, now 
headed by G. Keith Funston, a former 
college president who intends to stress 
public relations and investor educa- 
tion, realizes it will have a stronger 
position in labor discussions if it can 
prove Saturday closings mean actual 
loss of business. That is the reason 
member firms are now being asked to 
keep records of the origin and char- 
acter of all trading executed on Satur- 
days this month. The big wire houses, 
which wield a powerful influence in 
Stock Exchange affairs, have been 
compiling this type of information on 
their own account for several years. 


Believe it or not, there are some 
Wall Street firms that are eager to 
let their employes in for a share of 
1951 profits. They are not the firms 
doing a big stock brokerage business 
on the exchanges or taking large 
participations in underwritings. These 
are houses which go quietly on their 
way taking advantage of “special sit- 
uations” and piling up big profits in 
relation to firm capital. The major 
partners must draw down their share 
of the profits at the end of the year, 
and will be subject to high income 
tax rates. It would be a_ logical 
thing to deal handsomely with key 
employes in year-end bonuses. But 
the prevailing wage freeze stands in 
the way. Bonuses larger than normal 
are not permitted. The freeze plays 
into the hands of the income tax col- 
lector. It also explains why the 
Street is losing a considerable amount 
of irreplaceable talent to industry, 
particularly to armament enterprises. 
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Allan Sproul, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
last week said some cutting things 
about commercial bankers abandon- 
ing the “role of pressure groups for 
the role of banking statesmen” and 
other alleged failings. Bankers are 
very touchy on these subjects and it 
happened that the Sproul address was 
delivered while bankers were gather- 
ing from all parts of the country for 
the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in Chicago. 
So it was convenient for newsmen 
covering the convention to get some 
first-hand reactions to the criticism. 

Those interviewed were quick to 
sense that Mr. Sproul had taken them 
to task mainly for refusing to throw 
their weight on the side of the Fed- 
eral Reserve a year ago when it was 
battling with the Treasury on the 
conflict between credit regulation and 
Government debt management. 

Mr. Sproul chose as the occasion 
for his remarks the St. Louis meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks. These 
men, probably more than any others, 
still believe in the old concept of a 
dual banking system. They have re- 
mained jealous of their rights in spite 
of the gradual encroachment of the 
Federal Reserve. The Sproul state- 
ments caused not a little chuckling by 
important bankers who have learned 
the unwisdom of “sticking their necks 
out” when banking authorities are 
having their differences. 


Speaking of states’ rights, it 
seems only a question of time when 
the Governor of West Virginia will 
lose his patience with the people who 
are turning thumbs down on types of 
credit suspected of being inflation- 
ary. Gov. Patteson of that state got 
a mandate from the electors last 
November when they voted to pay the 
veterans a bonus of around $90 mil- 
lion. In May when the West Virginia 
Treasurer got around to inviting bids 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Directors of the American Vis- 
cose Corporation at their regular 
meeting on Oct. 3, 1951, declared 
dividends of one dollar and twenty- 
five cents ($1.25) per share on the 
five per cent (5%) cumulative 
preferred stock and fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the common 
stock, both payable on Nov. 1, 
1951, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on Oct. 15, 
1951. 

WILLIAM H. BROWN 


Secretary 


























JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 89 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid Oct. 30, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record Oct. 10, 1951, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


George A. Morrell, V. P. & Treas. 





Ottumwa, lowa 

















WARREN PETROLEUM 


CORPORATION 
Common Stock Dividend No. 33 


The Board of Directors of Warren Petroleum 
Corporation on October 1, 1951, declared from 
the earnings of the Corporation a dividend of 
30 cents per share on the common stock, pay- 
able December 1, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business November 15, 
1951. Checks will be mailed. 


W. K. WARREN, President. 

















on a big bond issue for that purpose 
he ran afoul of the credit restraint 
program. 

Discontent among West Virginia 
veterans brought the Governor back 
to the committee in August. Again 
the answer was negative. But back 
home they kept reminding Gov. 
Patteson of the mandate, and he 
started making arrangements for an 
intrastate sale of bonds through local 
bankers. The Governor went to 
Washington and laid the plan before 
the National Credit Restraint Com- 
mittee. Again the answer was “no 
change in policy.” Oregon has exactly 
the same problem. A _ significant 
thing about the conflict of authority 
involving the rights of a sovereign 
state is that the Federal Reserve 
Banks are represented on all the re- 
gional credit restraint committees. 
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SEC Warning on Canadian Issues 


AS a result of conferences held 
‘with industry groups, the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission has 
compiled the following list of securi- 
ties of Canadian issuers which the 
Commission has reason to believe re- 
cently have been distributed or cur- 
rently are being distributed in the 
United States in violation of the reg- 
istration requirements of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933: 


Acadia Granite Company Ltd. 

Acadia Uranium Mines Ltd. 

Ajax Petroleums Ltd. 

Alberta Oil Leaseholds Ltd. 

Allenbee Petroleums Ltd. 

Alminster Oils Ltd. 

Amax Athabasca Uranium Mines Ltd. 

Amber Petroleums Ltd. 

Ameranium Mines Ltd. 

Amshaw Porcupine Mines Ltd. 

Anchor Petroleums Ltd. 

Anglo-American Timber Corporation Ltd. 

Ankeno Mines Ltd. 

Antimony-Gold Mining & Smelting 
Corporation Ltd. 

Arctic Yellowknife Mines Ltd. 

Ascot Metals Corporation Ltd. 

Atlantic Keystone Company 

August Porcupine Gold Mines Ltd. 

Aunite Mining Corporation Ltd. 

Barbary Gold Mines Ltd. 

Baska Uranium Mines Ltd. 

Beaucoeur Yellowknife Mines Ltd. 

Beauport Goldfields Ltd. 

Beauriv Yellowknife Mines Ltd. 

Big Dan Mines Ltd. 

Bison Petroleums Ltd. 

Black Dome Placers Ltd. 

Bonville Gold Mines Ltd. 

Bowsinque Mines Ltd. 

Brewis Red Lake Mines Ltd. 

Brit-Leduc Oils Ltd. 

Caldina Oils Ltd. 

Camrose Gold & Metals Ltd. 

Camsell River Silver Mines Ltd. 

Candoo Metals & Oils Ltd. 

Capewell Petroleum Corporation Ltd. 

Capitol Petroleums Ltd. 

Cardinal Petroleums Ltd. 

Cavalcade Petroleums Ltd. 

Central Sudbury Lead-Zinc Mines Ltd. 

Chief Mountain Oils Ltd. 

Chief Redwater Oil Ltd. 

oe Asbestos Company of Canada 

td. 

Clenor Mining Company Ltd. 

Clix Athabasca Uranium Mines Ltd. 

Cobalt Badger Silver Mines Ltd. 

= Chemical & Refinery Company Ltd., 

e 

Cobalt Lode Silver Mines Ltd. 

Cob-Sil-Ore Mines Ltd. 

Coleraine Quebec Asbestos Ltd. 

Concord Mines Ltd. 

Consolidated Cordasun Oils Ltd. 

Consolidated Lebel Oro Mines Ltd.’ 

Consolidated Quebec Gold Mining & 
Metals Corp. 

Consolidated Silver Banner Mines Ltd. 

Consolidated Yukeno Mines Ltd. 

Continental Asbestos Company Ltd. 

Copper Prince Mines Ltd. 

Cordasun Petroleums Ltd. 

Cordon Cobalt Mines Ltd. 
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Crangold Mines Ltd. 
Crowshore Patricia Gold Mines Ltd. 
Crusader Petroleums Ltd. 

Dalo Oil Company Ltd. 

Delhi (Temagami) Mines Ltd. 
Detomac Mines Ltd. 

Docana Oils & Mines Ltd. 
Dougron Gold Mines Ltd. 
Eastwebb Mines Ltd. 

Edson Oil Company Ltd. 
Fenimore Iron Mines Ltd. 
Fission Mines Ltd. 

Fortress Mines & Oils Ltd. 
Genalta Petroleums Ltd. 
Geneva Lake Mines Ltd. 
Goldfields Uranium Mines Ltd. 
Goldmaque Mines Ltd. 


Gold Uranium Exploration Company Ltd. 


Gordona Mining Corporation Ltd. 

Greatlakes Copper Mines Ltd. 

Great Mountain Iron Corp. 

Halden Red Lake Mines Ltd. 

Hamil Silver-Lead Mines Ltd. 

Harrison-Hibbert Mines Ltd. 

Head of the Lakes Iron Ltd. 

Huhill Yellowknife Mines Ltd. 

Hy-Flow Petroleums Ltd. 

indigo Consolidated Gold Mines Ltd. 

Indore Gold Mines Ltd. 

Kabour Mines Ltd. 

Kayrand Mining and Development 
Company Ltd. 

Kelsina Kirkland Gold Mines Ltd. 

Kersley Oil and Gas Company Ltd. 

Keylode Cobalt Silver Mines Ltd. 

Keymore Gold Mines Ltd. 

Kilbarry Red Lake Gold Mines Ltd. 

Kirkland Larder Mines Ltd. 

Kop Beverages Ltd. 

Lake Surprise Mine Ltd. 

La Ronge Uranium Mines Ltd. 

LaSalle Yellowknife Gold Mines Ltd. 

Lashburn Petroleums Ltd. 

Leberta-Redwater Oil Company Ltd. 

Lloydal Petroleums Ltd. 

Lubricon Petroleums Corporation Ltd. 

Mackeno Mines Ltd. 

Mag-Iron Mining & Milling Ltd. 

Maidstone Oils Ltd. 

Mallen Red Lake Gold Mines Ltd. 

Mammoth Petroleums Ltd. 

Marvel Rouyn Mines Ltd. 

Marwood Mining Corporation Ltd. 

Masters Oil & Gas Ltd. 

Matarrow Lead Mines Ltd. 

Maygill Petroleum Company Ltd. 

Mayo Mines Ltd. 

Mensilvo Mines Ltd. 

Metoils Ltd. 

Miller Copper Mines Ltd. 

Monogram Petroleums Ltd. 

Montauban Mines Ltd. 

Mylmaque Mines Ltd. 

Naneek Mines Ltd. 

New Casey Cobalt Silver Mines Ltd. 

New Dickenson Mines Ltd. 

New Goldvue Mines Ltd. 

New Meg Oils Ltd. 

New Metalore Mining Company Ltd. 

New Minoils Exploration Ltd. 


New Telluride Gold Mines of Canada Ltd. 


Ni-Ag-Co Mines Ltd. 

Norlarctic Mines Ltd. 

Oakridge Uranium Mines Ltd. 
Oilcrest Petroleums Ltd. 

Oil Selections Ltd. 

Orbit Uranium Developments Ltd. 
Osage Oil & Exploration Ltd. 
Packeno Yukon Mines Ltd. 
Penn-Cobalt Silver Mines Ltd. 


Petromine Exploration & Finance Company 
Ltd. . 

Pitch-Ore Uranium Mines Ltd. 

Plateau Petroleums Ltd. ' 

Porcupine Peninsular Gold Mines Ltd, 

Prescott Porcupine Gold Mines Ltd. 

Provall Mines Ltd. 

Pyramid Oils Ltd. 

Quebec Copper Corporation Ltd. 

Quesabe Mines Ltd. 

Rebair Gold Mines Ltd. 

Resolute Oil & Gas Company Ltd. 

Ribstone Valley Petroleums Ltd. 

Richore Gold Mines Ltd. 

Rigby Kirkland Mines Ltd. 

Rix Athabasca Uranium Mines Ltd. 

Roland Gold and Copper Mines Ltd. 

Roudandah Gold and Metals Ltd. 

Rowan Consolidated Mines Ltd. 

Ryan Lake Mines Ltd. 

Salmita Consolidated Mines Ltd. 

Saratoga Exploration Company Ltd. 

Sentry Petroleums Ltd. 

Silanco Mining & Refining Company Ltd. 

Silver Basin Yukon Mines Ltd. 

Sioux Petroleums Ltd. 

Soo-Tomic Uranium Mines Ltd. 

Spike Redwater Oil Company Ltd. 

Stampede Petroleums Ltd. 

Strathmore Mines Ltd. 

Strongford Asbestos Mines Ltd. 

Sweet Grass Oils Ltd. 

Trans-Leduc Oils Ltd. 

Transvaal Explorations Ltd. 

Transvision-Television (Canada) Ltd. 

Treasure Rouyn Mines Ltd. 

Trifield Petroleums Ltd. 

Uranium Explorations Ltd. 

Virgin Mountain Lodge Ltd. 

Wesberta Oils Ltd. 

Western Potash Corporation Ltd. 

Yellowstone Mines Ltd. 

Yukeno Mines Ltd. 


Formula Plans 





Continued from page 6 


rently holds only 25 per cent of its 
assets in stocks and 75 per cent m 
bonds, since the Standard & Poor’ 
365-stock industrial index has riset 
above the top of the channel normally 
to be expected. This fund’s plan pro- 
vides for “blow-off” points ten and 
twenty per cent above the top of the 
normal channel, not expected to be 
reached except under unusual condi- 
tions. If they are reached, stocks will 
be reduced to 15 per cent and thet 
to ten per cent of the fund. These 
points are currently at 221 and 24! 
in the S & P industrial index. 


Other Plans 


Another formula plan, suggeste! 
by sponsors of a series of funds fo 
use by their stockholders in transfer 
ring from stable to volatile funds ut 
der their supervision,. will call fo 
minimum holdings of equity-typ 
commitments when the Dow-Jone 
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industrial average reaches 286, about 
ten points above its present level. The 
next-to-last transfer from bonds to 
stocks called for by this plan took 
place at a price of 250. 

Similar results obtain for a plan 
followed by a college located in the 
Midwest, which calls for stocks to 
represent 40 per cent of the fund at 
« median level which is currently 161 
in the Dow-Jones industrial average. 
Above this price, the proportion of 
stocks is reduced at 177, 195, 215, 
236, 260 and 286; at this last price 
it will be cut to 20 per cent of the 
total fund. A mutual fund which uses 
a “modified formula plan’ (exact de- 
tails not disclosed) had reduced the 
proportion of equity-type securities 
held to 47.8 per cent last June 30 
against 62.3 per cent two years ear- 
lier around the post-1946 low. 

Instead of employing a trend pro- 
jection, some plans base the median 
line at which the “normal” stock- 
bond ratio shall prevail on the aver- 
age price prevailing for the past ten 
years in the Dow-Jones industrials— 
usually with 15 per cent added to 
make allowance for an assumed secu- 
lar uptrend of three per cent annu- 
ally. Even with this adjustment, 
present prices are so far above the 
resulting median that any fund man- 
aged on this basis would undoubtedly 
be heavily in bonds rather than 
stocks. 


Socialism Threat 





Concluded from page 3 


was summed up by a Hoover Com- 
mission Task Force as follows: “‘Pri- 
vate utility companies are virtually 
precluded from developing new sites 
in major portions of the nation be- 
cause of Federal competition. The 
Federal Power Commission has dem- 
onstrated a reluctance to issue licens- 
es for private companies to build at 
sites in areas where Federal agencies 
are contemplating construction, and 
private capital has demonstrated a re- 
luctance to make heavy investments 
in areas where the Federal Govern- 
ment may establish a competitive 
project.” 

These conclusions were not picked 
out of a hat. Examples to illustrate 
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them can be found in many areas; 
typical victims in the Pacific North- 
west include Portland General Elec- 
tric, Puget Sound Power & Light 
and Pacific Power & Light. The for- 
mer has been trying to obtain permis- 
sion to build a 120,000-kilowatt plant 
on the Deschutes River, a project 
criginally proposed in January 1949, 
but no license has been forthcoming 
as yet. The city of Tacoma occupies 
a like position; it wants to build a 
460,000-kilowatt station on the Cow- 
litz River, but cannot obtain permis- 
sion. In both cases, the projects are 
opposed by the Interior Department, 
which presumably has its eye on 
these or nearby sites for development 
by its Bureau of Reclamation. 

Puget Sound Power & Light is 
facing dismemberment by various 
Government agencies, mostly public 
utility districts, which seek to acquire 
‘its properties piecemeal through con- 
demnation proceedings. Its 1949 an- 
nual report stated, “Because of the 
punitive activities of various public 
power agencies it is impossible for 
Puget to obtain its new capital re- 
quirements from the normal sources.” 
Consequently, it has been forced to 
finance itc capital expenditures from 
retained cash earnings and proceeds 
from sale of properties, and has 
therefore been unable to expand its 
capacity. 

In December 1949, Pacific Power 
& Light doubled the capacity at its 
principal (Merwin) station. Six 
months later, it was served with a 


petition in eminent domain brought 


by a PUD seeking to acquire this 
property. The PUD in question al- 
ready had pending a condemnation 


suit against another privately-owned 
hydro plant whose capacity was dou- 
ble the existing needs of the PUD, 
and like all public power projects 
was entitled to preferential rights in 
obtaining Federal power. Under such 
circumstances, why should any pri- 
vate company in the area expand its 
capacity even if it can obtain the ne- 
cessary capital and the necessary per- 
mission ? 











CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 
Business Activity 


We professionally design 

your charts and maps to do 

successfully the work you 
desire of them. 


EDWARD WILLMS CO. 


7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

















today’s retail dry cleaning prices. 


minutes. 


CLEAN-O-MAT stores. will 
Laundro- Mat. 











——= (LEAN-O-MAT SYSTEMS —— 


A Sensational Business Opportunity 


LOW COST, self-service, fully automatic dry cleaning unit. 
tionize the cleaning industry. Immediate cleaning service at a fraction of 
Sanitary, 
cleaning service, with absolute elimination of wear and tear, and with an 
average cost of ONLY two cents per garment. Garments placed on hangers 
in the CLEAN-O-MAT will come out thoroughly dry cleaned within twenty 


CLEAN-O-MAT units will have a potential earnings of $25,000 per annum. 
CLEAN-O-MAT operators will be granted an exclusive territory for their 
store franchise, allowing them to operate on a non-competitive basis. 
be established 
No franchise fees or payment involved. 


EXCLUSIVE STATE DISTRIBUTORSHIPS ARE AVAILABLE 
Wire or Write: Suite 1209, 9th & Hill Bldzg., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 





Will revolu- 


individual, insured garment 


nationally, similar to the 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 


National Tea Company 





point of mileage; operates approximately 13,100 miles. 


and Los Angeles. 


Incorporated: 1895, Kansas; established 1863. Offices: 80 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. and 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Thursday in April at Topeka, Kans. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1950): Preferred, 20,778; common, 39,046 


Capitalization: 


NRE IN ia 5 Se Es Neh et eo lie $209,577,280 
*Preferred stock 5% non-cum. ($50 par)...............-06 2,483,456 shs 
i ae eer es 4,854,120 shs 


Not callable. 


Business: Company has largest U. S. railroad system in 
Main 
line runs from Chicago via Kansas City to San Francisco 
Major freight items are wheat, vegetables 
and fruit, livestock and manufactures. Has large interests 
in oil, lumber, coal and real estate, and in 1950 uranium 
bearing ore was found on company’s lands in New Mexico. 

Management: Conservative and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital April 30, 1951, 
$126.4 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $41.4 mil- 
lion; U. S. Gov’ts and other marketable securities, $107.1 
million. Book value of common stock, $379.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Full payments on preferred to date, ex- 
cept 1899-1900, 1933 and 1938-39 when partial payments were 


made; on common 1901-1932; 1934-1937; and 1940 to date. 


Outlook: Traffic should remain at a high level for some 
time ahead. Property improvements and large acquisitions 
of freight cars and diesels will enable company to carry a 
good portion of added revenues to net. Operating efficiency 
is above-average. 

Comment: Preferred is of high quality; common is among 
the best situated in the rail group. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $9.95 $4.78 $6.76 $8.55 $11.66 $9.03 $15.64 $4.85 
Dividends paid ..... 3.00 ? 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 4.00 4.25 4.50 
ree ae err 41% 56% 60% 49% 60% 52% 76% 86% 
[OW véau cuss aehone 26% 38% 39 33 42 40 50% 73 

: *Adjusted for 2-for-1 stmk split in August, 1951. 
$4.25 in same 1950 period. 


{Six months to June 30 vs. 





Clark Equipment Company 





Incorporated: 1916, Michigan, acquiring two established companies. Office: 
Buchanan, Mich. Annual meeting: Last Friday in April. Number of 
stockholders (November 28, 1950): Preferred, 927; common, 3,062. 


Capitalization: 


OO ee ee err ennwn rn ee $16,950,000 
“Preferred stock 5% cum. ($100 par).................cesceee 17,926 shs 
Common stock ($20 BA eS re oer 661,281 shs 


*Callable at $102.50 a share at option of common stockholders. 


Business: Principal products are axles, axle housings, 
wheels, electric steel castings, railway car trucks, industrial 
fork trucks and towing tractors, transmissions, drive units, 
gears and forgings. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$21.3 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $6.8 million; inventories, 
$22.2 million. Book value of common stock, $42.41 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on common 
1927-31 and 1933 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings largely reflect variations in 
demand from truck and tractor makers and materials han- 
dling industry. Highly cyclical nature of business makes 
for wide swings in volume and profit. 

Comment: Preferred stock is inactive; common is a busi- 
nessman’s investment. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $3.28 $2.13 $1.41 $5.97 $8.19 $3.89 $7.09 +$4.50 


Dividends paid ..... 1.09 1.09 1.09 2.00 71.45 1.60 2.40 72.10 
High ....--cescoeee 18% 26% 25 254% 27% 24 32 53% 
TOW cccccccccsccces 13 liz 16 16% 20% 16 19 38% 


*Adjusted to 2-for-1 stock split in 1947 and subsequent stock dividends. +Paid 
stock dividends, 10% in 1948, 25% in 1951. {fSix months to June 30 vs. $2.81 in 
same 1950 period 
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Office: 1000 Crosby Street, 


Incorporated: 1902, Illinois, established 1899. 
Number of stockholders 


Chicago 10, Ill. Annual meeting: March 21. 
February 28, 1951: Preferred, 15; common, 3,598 


Capitalization: 


ON Ee er a ec er eee RPP ie tre $5,000,000 
*Preferred stock 4.20% cum. conv. ($100 par)...........-+- 120,000 shs 
Common stock ($5 oo Ee ARE ee eee ohES serteqeds .-1,541,160 shs 





*Callable at $105 through June 15, 1956, $103 through June 15, 1961; 
then lower; convertible into four common shares to December 31, 1961. 


Business: A grocery chain operating 620 units, of which 
more than half are in Illinois; next largest concentration is 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul. Most of the stores are of the 
self-service type. In 1950, acquired the 22 food supermarkets 
of Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1950, $16.6 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $8.6 million; inven- 
tories, $23.4 million. Book value of common stock, $18.60 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds; on 
common 1920-37 and 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Additional large unit and greater efficiency 
should sustain operating income over the intermediate term 
but rising tax rates may limit gains in net. 

Comment: Stock’s main appeal is on long term basis. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $0.79 $0.66 $2.25 $2.72 $2.54 $2.89 $3.31 7$1.18 
Dividends paid ..... 0.12% 0.42% 0.42% 0.62% 0.94 1.25 1.60 1,20 
AER ceeeeek a eos 65 5% 14% 21% 14% 15% 19% 25 25% 
TOG fis wissccngcess 2% 5% 10% 10% 10% 10% 18% 21 
~ * Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. 
in same 1950 period. 


+Twenty-four weeks to June 16 rs. $1.38 





Pfeiffer Brewing Company 





Incorporated: 1926, Michigan; established 1889. Office: 3740 Bellevue 
Avenue, Detroit 7, Michigan. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in April. 
Approximate number of stockholders, 3,523. 


Capitalization: 
de Ee er er Tee Pere ee 750,000 
Capital stock $5 ee ee ee ee reer 1, 198, a3 shs 





“Notes payable. 


Business: The largest brewer in Michigan, company sells 
under the trade-name Pfeiffer’s Famous. About 50% of out- 
put is distributed in the Detroit district, the balance 
throughout Michigan and adjoining states. Bottled beer 
accounted for 86% of 1950 output. Brewing capacity is 21 
million barrels annually; 1950 sales were 1.5 million barrels 
vs. 1.4 million in 1949. 

Management: Long experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1951, $2.1 
million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.5 million; in- 
ventories, $5.5 million. Book value of stock, $9.69 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Compact marketing territory and large propor- 
tion of sales made in high-profit bottled form have tended to 
offset rising labor and material costs. Longer term results 
doubtless will continue to be influenced by the general busi- 
ness cycle and the level of industrial payrolls. 


Comment: Although a member of a speculative group, 
stock has earned a good rating on fairly stable earnings. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share. - %. 48 $0.39 $0.96 $1.49 $2.00 $3.14 $3.05 +1.) 


Dividends paid ..... 30 «= 0.30 Ss«(0.50s—«i.60s—«iSSCC«éT 0.853 
ere - 6 7% 7% 8% 18% 25 22 
SRR ee 3% 3a 5% 5% 5% 8% 18 18 





*Adjusted for 25% 
25% stock dividends. 


stock dividend in 1949 and 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. +Paid 
tSix months to June 30 vs. $1.51 in same 1950 period 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 





EARNED PER SHARE 

















OX COMMON STOCK: © 1951 1950 | ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
36 Weeks to September 8 8 Months to August 31 
Bases WE. acsaqvsntestt: $1.29 S123 | Verge BY. <5 .0<i- 0008 $2.58 $2.25 
Consolidated Laundries .. 1.35 1.12 | Western Maryland Ry.... 4.86 4.15 
39 Weeks to September 2 6 Months to August 31 
Robbins Mills ........... 2 .ss | Beatrice Foods: .........: 1.23 1.64 
Saco-Lowell Shops ...... 3.29 3.14 | M. & M. Wood Working = 1.35 1.48 
12 Months to August 31 3 Months to August 31 
Alabama Power ........ p23.32 29.59 | Nat’l Mallinson Fabrics... 0.01 0.52 
American Gas & Elec..... 4.82 4.60 | Standard Milling ........ 0.16 0.18 
Appalachian Elec. Pwr... p28.41 26.80 12 Months to July 31 
Arkansas Pwr. & Lt...... p47.38 p48.10 | Anderson, Clayton & Co... 8.49 4.97 
ig Water Serv... 228 274 | Diana Stores --...-.... 123 118 | WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
Cent. Ohio Lt. & Pwr..... 327 3.19 | Haloid Co. .............. 2.32 “,, | SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 
Dallas Power & Light.... 7.72 6.22 | Hayes Industries ........ 2.06 235 . 
Georgia Power ......... p20.85 22.67 | Higbie Mfg. ............ 111 157 | (1) Prepare a definite program 
BR rere p22.46 pl16.32 | Philadelphia Elec. ...... 2.01 2.20 based upon your objectives 
Haverhill Gas ........... 1.98 2.06 | Rockland Lt. & Pwr..... 0.70 eas and resources, looking to cap- 
Illinois Power ........... 2.97 2.86 | Southwestern Pub. Sery... 1.28 1.36 ital enhancement, income, or 
Indiana & Michigan Elec. p59.33 54.75 | United Electric Coal...... 3.06 1.68 . : 
iowa EMG fo... 0555-2. 3407 3250] 9 Months to July 31 both; 
lowa Southern Util....... 1.68 1.90 WOME GS Gis esc ccccs cscs 8.48 10.07 ; 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 2.00 1.97 7 Months to July 31 (2) Analyze wr portfolio already 
Kansas City Gas & Elec... 3.09 3.31 | Chic. St. P. Minn. & established ; 
Louisiana Pwr. & Lt...... p42.42 42.46 nc apenect EE D20.22  D12.13 ; 
Mississippi Power ...... 790.69 p7795 | N. Y. Ontario & Western. D194 2.30 (3) Tell you how to mt x fer 
Mississippi Pwr. & Lt.... p64.49 _p57.98 | Sundstrand Mach. Tool.. 1.86 ee as to bring it into me wit 
Montana Power ......... 2.45 2.81 | West Va. Coal & Coke.. 0.92 Sok current business and invest- 
a cee Gas-& Elec. 1.24 1.41 —_— 6M ae a July 31 ment prospects, and in accord 
eee 2.62 3.11 | Allied Stores ..2%......: 3 1.71 i iectives: 
Chis POW caicivs... cds p52.18  p46.67 | Associated Dry Goods... 014 051 sbseisininieg etal 
Pennsylvania Power . p20.90 39.27 | Dejay Stores ........... 0.47 0.41 | (4) Advise you, if your resources 
San Jose Water.......... 2.54 3.05 | Gimbel Brothers ......... 0.12 0.63 are entirely in cash, how to 
Scranton Electric ........ 1.17 Lay | Gre CW. 7) Gov... 2: 0.89 0.59 inaugurate your me ram; 
Southen: Ci .cisespiacess 1.01 1.20 | Interstate Dept. Stores... 0.71 1.14 * y aa . 
Tampa Electric ......... 3.05 3.35 | Krueger (G.) Brewing... 0.41 0.53 | (5) Tell you instantly when each 
Texas Electric Service... p34.62 29.83 | May Dept. Stores........ 0.49 1.11 new step is necessary: 
Texas Power & Light.... p28.12 p29.05 | Reitman’s (Canada) Ltd.. *2.06 *2.02 P ty» 
Utah Power & ear ei? 2.72 2.90 ina sa 39 Weeks _ July 28 | (6) Keep a record of every trans- 
Months to August 31 niversa ictures ...... 0.9; 0.81 ‘ 7 
Amer.-Marietta Co. ..... 3.87 1.99 12 Months to June 30 onren yee —_— and “pees 
AvOO BE 23. 466s-. conned os 0.84 1.08 | Ayrshire Collieries ...... 4.71 2.14 rate transcript of your invest- 
— Mis. TEVA 2.53 2.04 | Canadian Collieries ...... *0.10 *0.07 ment position ; 
er 2.14 1.73 | Centennial Flour Mills... 2.55 1.68 . 
Gossard (H. W.) Co..... 0.69 0.75 | Chiksan Co. ..........2. tae | eae| °* Ee eae 
ate none .. 3.05 3.15 | Colorado Fuel & Iron.... 5.06 2.64 your investment program. 
Mucteor BRASS .....2.45: 3.15 3.42 | Crown Finance .......... a0.43 an? : . * 
Shamrock Oil & Gas..... 244 238 | Dazey Corp. .........--. cn gag | (9? Beeeeeree ceseunetion pete 
Wyandotte Worsted 117 103 | Dodge Mig. ............. 461 0.88 ileges, in person, by mail, or 
8 Months to August 31 | General Amer. Oil....... 4.43 3.52 by wire, regarding any in- 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 5.16 7 36 Hahn EY Jone o.. 4 cease *2.20 *1.62 vestment problem. 
ror Coast Line R.R. 7.78 9.52 eta oe. Sates mane a oa casemate 
altimore & Ohio R.R... 3.19 — 2.70 | ASalser Steel ............. 4.9 
Baltimore Transit .....-.. p472 pito7 | Kingsburg Cotton Oil..:: 0.57 059 |. fap late ate -esm te 
Bangor & Aroostook R.R. 2.85 866 | Lehn & Fink Products.... 2.66 1.26 Supervisory Service will point the 
— Pa | é de Siete 4.68 3.00 she a el hs yo ret way to better investment results. 
ons. Gas Elec. Lt. & Pwr. 1.20 1. pe area aa ‘ 
Great Northern Ry. ..... p3.50 aro Mid-West _ Refineries 0.31 D0.35 at pre ces eras 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio...... 2.18 209 | National Casket ......... 10.21 2.86 
Illinois Central R.R...... 5.94 815 | Noma Electric .......... 1.34 1.01 You incur no obligation. 
Illinois Terminal R.R..... 0.54 0.78 | O’okiep Copper .......... 5.60 2.81 or 
Indiana Assoc. Tel. ...... p4.30 3.36 | Randall Co. ............. 3.23 5.98 
yi Rys. of Cent. Amer. 0.12 1.40 vss iro set eeeees cro oo FINANCIAL WORLD 
amaque Gold Mines..... *0.16  *0.23 elect Iheatres ......... : 1. 
a & Nashville.... 5.15 5.04 som ae aiets< hee a b2.56 RESEARCH BUREAU 
Maine Central R.R....... 7.36 4.76 parks-VWithington ....-. . 0.49 
New York Central RR... D024 | 080 | Squibb (E. R.) & Sons.. 230 223| | O6TrialtyPlace New York6, — 
Norfolk & Western Ry.... 3.09 2.65 | U. S. Sugar. we beee teens 1.47 0.63 Please explain (without obligation to 
Northern Pacific Ry...... 2.68 1.34 | Universal Winding ...... 1.41 2.31 ) how Conti S a FT 
Northwest Airlines ...... 0.84 D252 | Wico Electric ........... 6.92 5.62 2 
Otter Tail Power........ 1.04 1.22 6 Months to June 30 aid me. 
Pennsylvania 2 eee 0.37 1.28 | Amer. Cable & Radio.... 0.23 D0.10 My Objective: 
Reading Gai: goiiié. ocd 1.82 263 | Crampton Mfg. .......... 0.26 0.16 Income [] Capital Enhancement [) 
Southern Ry, ........... 6.67 6.77 | McKales Corp. .......... 0.26 bee y 
Teck-Hughes Gold Mines *0.16  %*0.18 | Muskegon Piston Ring... 1.19 0.98 NAME : 
hess . Pacific ee 10.57 OOF | BAWO CORR, 2005.0. c sens 0.91 a OO ee eee ’ 
mion Pacific R.R....... 7.22 7.38 . By pee uae Nake wel ol BY PY in ie. o08a Cad e¥iw ve UJ 
United Illuminating ...... ee, A oe ll, canal nae Aina (Oct.10) 
= os! 
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Lvery Subscriber 
can benefit by using 


11-YEAR “| 
RECORD 


ne OF ce 


COMMON 
STOCKS 


NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
Price Only $2 


























Period Covered....... 1940-1950 
Number of Stocks......... 1,042 
Financial Facts.......... 45,848 
Number of Pages............ 60 


Size of Each Page... .8x2101, in. 


WHAT THE RECORD SHOWS: 


(1) Each Stock's Earnings 
. .. Each Year for I! Years 
(2) Each Stock's Dividends 


. . . Each Year for I! Years 

(3) Each Stock's High and Low Prices 
... Each Year for 1! Years 

(4) Each Stock Split* 
. .. Each Year for I! Years 


*Earnings and dividends adjusted to reflect 
stock splits of 20% or more to May 1, 1951. 
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BOSTON BROKER BUYS 30 COPIES 


sag 8, Mass. 
To Financial World: ay 7, 1951 


If the New York Stock Exchange 11-Year 
Record (1940-1950) is ready will you please 
send us thirty (30) copies soon as convenient. 
On receipt of your bill we will be pleased to 
send you our check in payment. 

With good wishes, 

(Signed) Richard Copeland, 
CHAS. A. DAY & CO. 


Member Boston Stock Exchange 
fe 
PLEASE ORDER EARLY—PRICE ONLY $2 
EDITION LIMITED 
DUE TO PAPER SHORTAGE 
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New Issues Registered 


With SEC 


Southern Counties Gas Company of 


California: $12,000,000 first 3%s due 
1981. (Offered September 27 at 
101.871%.) 


Marine Midland Corporation: 223,352 
shares of 4%4% preferred stock. (Of- 
fered October 1 to warrant holders at 
$50 per share.) 


The McNeil Machine & Engineering 
Company: 219,000 shares of common 
stock. (Offered October 2 at $11.25 per 
share.) 


Lion Oil Company: 350,000 shares of 
common stock. (Offered October 2 at 
$42.25 per share.) 


Ashland Oil & Refining Company: 
$7,000,000 debenture 3%s due 1971. (Of- 
fered October 2 at 100%. Also, 50,960 
shares of $5 preferred stock at $99 per 
share.) 


Mountain Fuel Supply Company: 
$15,000,000 debenture 3%s due 1971. 
(Offered October 2 at 100.72%.) 


Dividend Changes 


American Natural Gas: Quarterly of 
45 cents payable November 1 to stock 
of record October 15. Company paid 
40 cents in previous quarters. 

American Smelting & Refining: $1.25 
payable November 30 to stock of record 
November 2. Last payment was $1.50 
in August. 

Anderson, Clayton: Quarterly of 50 
cents on the new common resulting 
from a 2-for-1 split and an extra of 50 
cents, both payable October 5 to stock 
of record October 11. The quarterly 
dividend rate is equal to $1 on the old 
shares, split in September, which re- 
ceived 75 cents quarterly. 

Atchison: Extra of 50 cents and quar- 
terly of $1 on the new common stem- 
ming from a 2-for-1 split. The $1 quar- 
terly dividend is equal to the $2 which 
was paid on the old shares in preceding 
quarters. The dividends are payable 
December 8 to stock of record Octo- 
ber 19. : 

Butte Copper & Zinc: 75 cents pay- 
able December 10 to stock of record 
November 8. The previous dividend 
was 50 cents in June. 

Continental Copper & Steel: Semi- 
annual of 10 cents, plus an extra of 15 
cents and a 5 per cent stock dividend, 
all payable December 24 to stock of 
record November 7. 

Foote Bros. Gear & Machine: Quar- 
terly of 25 cents plus extra of 50 cents, 
both payable November 1 to stock of 
record October 19. Company paid 35 
cents extra in November 1950. 

General Public Utilities: Quarterly of 
35 cents payable November 15 to stock 
of record October 15. Previous pay- 
ment was 30 cents. 

Lee Rubber & Tire: Extra of $1.50 
and quarterly of 75 cents, both payable 
October 30 to stock of record Octo- 
ber 15. 

Link-Belt: Quarterly of 60 cents plus 
extra of 60 cents, both payable Decem- 
ber 1 to stock of record November 2. 

Packard: 10 cents payable November 
12 to stock of record October 11. A 


payment of 20 cents was made in March, 
the first since 1949. 

Railway & Light Securities: Quar- 
terly of 25 cents from investment income 
and 85 cents distribution of realized 
gains, both payable October 27 to stock 
of record October 15. . : 

Reliance Electric & Engineering: 4( 
cents plus a stock dividend of 3 per 
cent, both payable October 31 to stock 
of record October 11. Company paid 40 
cents in each of the last two quarters, 
following a 2-for-1 stock split. 

Reo Motors: 50 cents payable October 
31 to stock of record October 15. This 
will be the first payment since 1948 
when the dividend for the final quarter 
was omitted after previous payments of 
621% cents quarterly. 

St. Lawrence Corp.: Special of $1 pay- 
able November 1 to stock of record Oc- 
tober 22 and an initial quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents payable January 15, 1952 to 
stock of record January 2. 

Seaboard Oil (Delaware): Extra of 75 
cents and quarterly of 50 cents, both 
payable December 14 to stock of record 
December 3. 

Warren Petroleum: 30 cents payable 
December 1 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 15. Company paid 20 cents in the 
previous quarters. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 
October 11: Alloy Cast Steel; Cali- 
fornia Pacific Title Ins.; Canadian 
Utilities; Central Louisiana Electric; 
Colgate- Palmolive-Peet; Consolidated 
Amusement; Holly Stores; Idaho 
Power; L’Aiglon Apparel; New Process 
Co.; Pittsburgh Plate Glass; Portland 
Gas & Coke; Reynolds Tobacco; Scot- 


ten Dillon; Sinclair Oil; Universal 
Products. 
October 12: Animal Trap; Divco 
& 


orp. 
October 13: Cochrane-Dunlop Hard- 
ware. 

October 15: A. S. Beck Shoe; Boston 
Fund; Canada Cement; Central Foun- 
dry; Duncan Electric Furnace; Investors 
Stock Fund; National By-Products: 
Ohio Oil; Oswego Falls; Stamford 
Water; Standard Oil of Indiana; Stein 
& Co.; Tide Water Power. 

October 16: National Linen Service; 
New York Air Brake; Noyes, Charles 
F. Co.; Standard Railway Equipment; 
Sun Oil; A. M. Castle & Co.; Cherry- 
Burrell; Columbian Carbon; Gabriel 
Steel; Lynch Corp. 

October 17: Automotive Gear Works; 
Belding Heminway; Bertram & Sons; 
Burroughs Adding Machine; California 
Water Service; Colorado Central 
Power; Dallas Power & Light; Douglas 
Aircraft; Dravo Corp.; Dun & Brad- 
street; Federal Mogul; General Foods; 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock; Lucky 
Stores; Middlesex Water; Mosinee 
Paper Mills; Motor Finance; Nathan- 
Strauss-Duparquet; National Drug & 
Chemical: Outboard Marine & Mfg.; 
Pacific Gas & Electric: Philadelphia 
Suburban Water; Rockland Gas; St. 
Regis Paper; Southern Natural Gas; 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery; Wisconsin 
Power & Light. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





mene 


Stocks on major exchanges normally 
sell ex-dividend the second full business 


day before the record date. 


Company 
Adams-Millis ©.......0..5. 50c 
Ainsworth Mig. ...... Q25c 
Air Associates ......... 10c 
Aluminum Co. Amer... .75c 

Do Sa73 Piissdsa Q93%c 


Amer. Home Prod....M10c 
Amer. Machy. & Fdry..20c 


Amer. News> svece.. BM25c 
Amer. Viscose ....... Q50c 
Anderson, Clayton....Q50c 

Bligh) acai g aoereruarne E50c 
Atlas Plywood ..... Q37%c 
Atlas SUSE coi nase sss *25¢ 
Austin, Nichols ........ 15c 

ef 5 Saaee Q30c 


Aveo Mfg. $2.25 pf....56%4c 
Baldwin-Lima- 


re Ql5c 
Berland Shoe Stores.Q12%c 
et ee eee Q25c 
Brockway Motor ...... 50c 


Push Terminal Co...... 10c 
Butte Copper & Zinc... .75c 
Cent. Hudson G. & E...15c 
Chase Nat’l Bank..... 0Q40c 
Chickasha Cotton Oil.Q25c 
Cinn. Gas & El......... 50c 
City Stores 
Clarostat Mfg. 
Cleveland El. Illumin.. . .60c 
Do 4.50 pf...... Q$1.12%4 
5 


Clinchfield Coal ...... Q25c 
Te Scan ncciniaeo ales a E50c 
Container Corp. ...... $50c 
2 See 7Q$1 
Cont’l Copper & Stl...S10c 
OW sapere ics, Joss El5c 
Se, sere. 75c 


Corn Exchange Bank. .Q75c 
Daystrom, Inc. 
Dayton Rubber 

Do $2 cl. A........ Q 
Delaware Pr. & Lt...... 30c 


Detroit Gasket ......... 25c 
Det.-Mich. ee 15c 
Diamond Match ...... Q50c 

Do $1.50 pf....... Q37%c 
Dominion Bridge ....*Q40c 


Dominion Eng’r’g. .*S$1.50 
Dominion Steel & C...*Q20c 


Empire Millwork ....015c 
Foote Bros. Gear & M..Q25c 
O Aan whe ons s crate E50c 


Fort Pitt Brewing. ...Q15c 
a 
: Jo 4% pf Coes cccccce Q$1 
Gen. Pub. Utilities. .. -035c 


Goodall Rubber ...... Ql5c 
Gould Pumps ........ Ql5c 
ae 2 * eee Q50c 
Hat Corp. 

its ee Q$1.12% 


Hartford El. Lt...._ Q6834c 


Hayes Mfg. ......... 
Hecht rg Egeeies wtas Bute 
on Powder 

Sy ee) Ae ae ‘ 
Highie Mfg. ........ ° "ise 
Holly a Q25c 
Horn & Hardart ....... 35c 

umberstone Shoe. . .*$1.25 


ussmann Refriger....Q30c 


llinois Power ........ QO55c 
Ill. Terminal R.R..... Q20c 
Interchemical Corp. ....40c 
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Pay- 
able 


1l- 1 
10-12 
10-15 
12-10 
1- 1 
11- 1 
12-10 
11-15 
1l- 1 
10-25 
10-25 
11- 1 
1l- 1 
11- 1 
1l- 1 
11- 1 


10-31 
10-31 
11- 1 
10-25 
11-5 
12-10 
11- 1 
11- 1 
12-17 
11-15 
11- 1 
10-15 
11-15 
1- 1 
10-19 
10-19 
11-20 
12- 1 
12-24 
12-25 
12- 1 
11- 1 
11-15 
10-25 
10-25 
10-31 
10-25 
10-20 
11- 1 
11- 1 
11-23 
11- 8 
10-27 
10-31 
11- 1 
11- 1 
10-20 
10-20 
11- 1 
11-15 
11-15 
10-17 
11- 1 


11- 1 
11- 1 
10-31 
10-31 


11-15 
11- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
10-27 
11- 1 
11-1 
11- 1 
11- 1 


Holders 
of 
Record 


10-11 
10- 5 
10- 8 
11-15 
12-10 
10-15 
11-29 
10- 5 
10-15 
10-11 
10-11 
10-17 
10- 3 
10-19 
10-19 
10-11 


10- 9 
10-22 
10-11 
10-17 
10-19 
11- 8 
10-10 
10- 5 
10-31 
10-15 
10-15 
10- 5 
10-19 
12-10 
10-10 
10-10 
ll- 5 
11-20 
1l- 7 
ll- 7 
11-19 
10-16 
10-25 
10-10 
10-10 
10- 9 
10-10 
10-10 
10- 8 
10- 8 
10-31 
10-31 
10- 8 
10-15 
10-19 
10-19 
10-10 
10- 4 


10-18: 


10-15 
11- 1 
10- 5 
10-15 


10-17 
10-15 
10-13 
10- 8 


11- 1 
10-15 
10- 8 
10-11 
10- 8 
10-19 
10-10 
10-10 
10-19 








Holders 


Pay- of 
Company able Record 
Jack & Hemtz.......:.. l5e 1l- 1 10-12 

ee eee Q50c 10-1 9-27 
Kennedy’s, Inc. ...... Q30c 10-20 10-11 
Kobacker Stores ...... Q20c 10-31 10-17 
| 2. > eer 75c 12-1 11-9 
Lehigh Port. Cement....35c 12-1 11-9 
Long Island Ltg....... Q20c 11-1 10-19 
io re Q25ce 10-24 10-10 
Potomac Edison 

ee ee Q90c 11-1 10-13 

Do 4.70% pf....Q$1.17% 11-1 10-13 
Pub. Sve. Colorado...Q35ce 11-1 10-15 

Do 44% pf...... Q$1.06% 12-1 11-15 
Lane Bryant 

> Serre Q56%c 11-1 10-15 
Lee Rubber & Tire...Q75c 10-30 10-15 

BS crmaarstcein 602 E$1.50 10-30 10-15 
ee ee Q40c 12-15 11-15 
Mack Trucks .......... 25c 10-19 10-8 
Macy (R. H.) 

44% pif........ Q$1.06% 11-1 10-8 
Marshall Field ....... Q50c 10-31 10-15 
McGraw-Hill Pub. ....50c 11-13 11-2 
McLellan Stores....Q37%c 11-1 10-11 
Morrell (John) ....Q12%c 10-30 10-10 
Munising Paper ........ 20c 10-16 10- 6 
Murphy (G,. C.)...... E50c 10-20 10-9 
Nat’! Auto. fibres....Q50c 12-1 11-10 
Nat’! Distillers Pr.....Q50c 11-1 10-11 
Nat’] Vulcanized Fib..Q30c 11-15 11- 1 
N. Y. State E. & G..Q42%c 11-15 10-19 
Railway & Lt. Sec.....Q25¢ 10-27 10-15 

DP ike se aaaaK KEN E85c 10-27 10-15 
Raymond Concrete ..Q50c 11-1 10-19 
Be NO ia ces ons eens 50c 10-31 10-15 
MEE needs eextans 50c 11-1 10-15 
Rochester G. & E.....Q56c 10-25 10-10 
Rolland Paper ........ *15c 12-1 11-15 

id. -ecdiewacewns *E25c 12-1 11-15 
Scranton Electric ....Q25c¢ 11-1 10-10 
Seaboard Oil ......... Q50c 12-14 12- 3 

eo ane E75c 12-14 12- 3 
Stone Container ....... 20c 10-22 10-10 
Technicolor, Inc. ...... 50c 10-22 10-10 
Thatcher Gl. $2.40 pf..Q60c 11-15 10-31 
Union Electric Missouri 

. | i ere Q$1.12% 11-15 10-20 

Do OR dies wale a 1 11-15 10-20 

Do $3.70 pf....... Q92%c 11-15 10-20 

DS S550 w....... QO87%c 11-15 10-20 
United Cigar-Whelan 

glee QO87%c 11-1 10-15 
Warren Petroleum..... 30c 12-1 11-15 
Washington Gas Lt..Q37%c 11-1 10-15 
Western Air Lines..... 25c 11-15 11-1 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 

ee Q$1.4334 11-1 10-19 
Zenith Radio ......... Q50 10-31 10-17 

Accumulations 
Calif. Pacific Trading 

Rpts eee 20c 10-5 10- 3 
Jack & Heintz 4% pf..$1.50 10-1 9-27 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings 

oe ee $1.50 10-31 10-19 
Un. Cities Realty 5% pf..$5 11-1 10-15 

Stock 
Amer. Machine & 

|, eee reer rere 244% 12-15 11-29 
Central Paper.......... 5% 10-31 10-15 
Cont’] Copper & Steel..5% 12-24 11-7 
Plywood Inc. .......... 2% 10-20 10-10 

*Canadian currency. Reprinted. BM—Bi- 


Monthly. E—Extra. M—monthly. Q—Quarterly. 


S—-Semi-annual. 








REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 








NEW BEAUTIFUL RANCH TYPE HOME 
Concrete block stucco construction with aluminum 
window frames. Well landscaped, 100-ft. lot. A 
large living room, dinette, 2 spacious bedrooms 
with large closets, tiled bath, kitchen with G.E. 
equipment and many cabinets. Large breezeway 
with glass jalousies, combination utility and bath- 
room, garage and patio. High and dry; 3 miles to 
beaches. Excellently furnished and give quick 
possession. $27,500. 


P. O. Box 717, Clearwater. Florida 


SHORE 
DEVELOPMENT 


100 acres near Clearwater. All engineering work 
and layout completed. Water plant and mains, 
roads, electric power in. Near schools, state and 
county roads go through property. Large per- 
centage of waterfront lots. Property faces Gulf 
horizon with good beach. Ready for sales, pro- 
motion. Owner, beyond retirement age, desires 
to discontinue intensive work. Will sell all or 
part interest. 


Box 638, c/o Financial World, 
86 Trinity Place, N. Y. 6 








PENNSYLVANIA 





FOR SALE 
A Picturesque Farm 

containing 214 acres, one and one-half miles from 
Greater York, 925 feet south of Lincoin Highway, 
in the second best county in the United States. 
Lancaster County is first. The productivity of 
this farm equals Lancaster. House with modern 
conveniences. Two modern barns for livestock. 
Implement garage, corn and grinding buildings, 
all modern and first-class condition. Completely 
equipped with modern machinery. A top pure-bred 
Guernsey herd. Can be bought as a complete unit, 
or the farm separately. 


DR. S. H. ENSMINGER 
409 W. Market Street, York, Pa. 





VERMONT 


SMALL NORMANDY 
CASTLE 


STONE, 8 rooms, 2% baths, 4 fireplaces, oil heat, 
electricity, phone. Approximately 150 acres. View. 
Waterfall. Brook. Accessible. 5 miles from Rutland. 
A very unusual, attractive property in excellent 
condition. $23,500. 

LOUISE M. SPAULDING, Kealtor 

“The Little Red House on the Corner” 

30 E. Center St., Rutland, Vt. 778-J 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





BEST BUY ON MARKET—NO EQUAL 


1,960 acres; peaches, pecans; sale $100—$150M: 
can add cattle, three best money crops. Owner 
has no children, or would not sell. Live near, 
direct. Low at $330,000—$20,000 to close—$60M 
Jan. Terms so farm pays balance. No sale unless 
one or two able own. 


A. D. WILLIAMS, Owner, Yatesville, Ga. 











ABOUT TO MOVE? 
Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


















Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market,'' "Busi- 
ness at Work” and ‘Production Personalities." 


Sample Page of Charts —A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 


Continual Watching Service—A folder by a 
N.Y.S.E. member firm describing a compre- 
hensive method of portfolio management 
under which clients’ holdings are constantly 
evaluated, reports from outside sources sup- 
plied and special loose-leaf forms provided 
for easy reference. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 


Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve 
investment patterns on a “war or peace” 
basis. Industries as well as companies with 


favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable 
safety. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to 
increasing income, while still maintaining 
adequate safety. 


Tax-Exempt Bonds for Average Investors — 
Municipal bonds have attracted increasing in- 
vestments from businessmen, according to a 
new 40-page pamphlet, which discusses tax- 
exemption features, income poténtials and 
the safety of these obligations. 


Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries—a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 
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* Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


Fedders-Quigan 
United Corp. 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
International Nickel 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
New York Central Railroad 
Burlington Mills 
Armour & Company 
United States Steel 
Crane Co. 
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—Closi Net 
Traded Sept. 26 Oct. 2 
132,500 13% 15% +254 
73,300 4% Sh Se 
71,300 31% 33% 42% 
66, 38% 41% 42% 
60,100 19% 20 + % 
59, 195% 19% — 
53,300 20% 20% — & 
50,900 10% 11% + % 
50,800 42% 4314 + % 
500 36 39 +3 


° r 1951 ~ 1956 
Trade Indicators Sept. 15 Sept.22 Sept. 29° Sept. 3 
{Electrical Output (KWH)................... 7,137 7,014 7,102 6,503 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 101.2 102.1 102.6 101.2 

Sains: Car EE x60 0dnae?s eepdes 3edas 850,812 864,310 850,000 879,985 
_— 1951 ‘ 1950 
Sept.12  Sept.19 Sept.27 Sept.» 
Wet Ewe «ssi ces ne os cs Federal }..... $33,382 $33,544 $33,482 $28,502 
{Total Commercial Loans....| Reserve |..... 19,842 19,938 20,078 15,625 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....... Members /..... 1,304 1,325 1,242 1,487 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... | ., Sn ee 30,722 31,333 31,212 33,845 
{Demand Deposits.......... Ce: ey. eae 51,420 51,357 50,532 49,238 
me a” eT Pere re secre 28,216 28,140 28,137 27,060 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,028 1,055 989 1,217 
000,000 omitted. § As of following week. 7 Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
i ~ —Oc 1951———_, 
—e rs 29 —. on 
30 Industrials.... 272.24 271.31 271.16 Ex- 272.56 274.34 276.37 238.99 
20 Railroads..... 85.87 85.12 84.76 change 85.29 86.10 90.08 72.39 
15 Utilities...... 45.50 45.62 45.67 Closed 46.17 46.41 46.41 41.47 
GS Stocks... ..s..: 98.63 98.25 98.13 | 98.76 99.47 99.96 86.92 
a Sep b ‘ -——October-—, 
Details of Stock Trading: 26 27 2 29 1 2 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)... 1,520 1,540 1,390 | 1,330 1,870 
ae ee re ee 1,124 1,154 1,090 Ex- 1,066 1,134 
Number of Advances............. 478 283 349 change 552 622 
Number of Declines............. 374 639 479 Closed 285 259 
Number Unchanged.............. 272 232 263 | 229 253 
New Highs for 1951............. 41 21 19 | 34 63 
New Lows for 1951.............. 12 16 9 | 7 9 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average..... 99.19 99.18 99.13 }- 98.99 99.06 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) ....... $2,370 $2,680 $2,170 $2,231 $2,960 
*Average Bond Yields:  ‘Aug.29 | Sept.5 | Sept.12 Sept.19 Sept.26 ‘High Low. 
TOI kedawiw-s<abionis 2.838% 2.824% 2.818% 2.819% 2.811% 2.951% 2. " 
Ae er 2.934 3.190 3.165 3.173 3.176 3.304 2.876 
IK Aimeeered & umemben 3.436 3.434 3.425 3.434 3.456 3.545 3.105 
Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ..... 5.84 5.75 5.71 5.72 5.78 6.55 5.71 
20 Railroads ...... 5.99 5.98 5.83 5.80 5.69 6.69 5.62 
20 Utilities ....... 5.90 5.87 5.64 5.62 5.66 6.11 5.62 
90 Stocks .....55v« 5.85 5.77 5.71 5.71 5.76 6.46 5.71 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended October 2, 1951 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price 


This is part 28 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 





Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
































= . . . 
0 New York Curb Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
5 
0 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1948 1947 1948 1949 1998 
5 Sun Ray Drug.....e.scccceees DN 6 cdeaeucs 15 10% 9% 13% 19% 31% 62% 45 3 
; eee 8 8% 6% 7% 12% 193% 23% 31% : ea 
0 fter 4-for-1 split ae esi A Sian tiers oes gis: 10 7 5% 5 
. Susie, TOE) scsscccees puss REE owessen datas eo athe =< Rae ea fas fas 6% 5 4% 4 
Earnings ..... a$0.53 a$0.57 a$0.59 a$0.61 a$0.57 a$0.39 a$1.44 a$1.05 a$1.15 a$0.99 a$0.91 
0 Dividends 0.2 0.25 0.20 0.20 0.25 0.2 0.2 $0.20 0.15 0.20 0.10 
5 Su-crior Portland Cement...High ......... 13% 12 11 13% 15% 27% 34% 20% 17% 23% 24 
eines 8 9% 10% 13 14% 17% 12% 13% 14 17% 
_ Earnings ..... $2.04 $2.29 ea $1. a4 ere $0.91 $1.58 $2.88 $3.23 $3.31 $3.28 
Dividends . 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
, Sur rior Tool & Die....... UUM cwacakacs Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange—————— 6% $f 3% 3 4% 
" | eee —___—_—_—— July, 1946 3% 3 2% 2% 2% 
| Earnings ..... m$0.29 m$0.80 m$1.28 m$0.26 m$0.23  m$0.42 m$0.42 m$@.50 m$0.22 m$0.49 m$0.07 m$0.45 
03 Dividends .... 0.22% 0.25 0.40 0.33 0.40 0.20 0.20 0.2 0.25 0.20 0.25 
1.2 Swan-Finch Ol] .......ccccees BEE. csiacvca 934 8% 8% 10% 11 18 26% 16% 14% 11 12% 
Mets EW seen ae 5 5% 7% 8% 9% 10 11% 12% 10 7% 8% 
: Earnings ..... 2$0.49 $2.34 $2.01 $1.76 $1.07 g$2.84 gD$0.81 $2.63 $1.36 *tD$1.67 $0.01 
0 Dividends ... 0.30 0.90 0.50 0.75 0.50 0.25 0.25 0.75 None None None 
3” Tampa Electric .........0000. OD dixccines 36% 25 20 26% 28 36 37 34% 31% 33% 36% 
02  Spephonarens 23 17% 16% 17% 23% 27% 29% 29 24% 26 3034 
125 Earnings ..... $2.35 $1.89 $1.77 $1.92 $2.14 $1.99 $2.74 $2.32 $2.02 $3.01 $3.43 
87 Dividends .... 2.24 1.80 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.80 2.00 2.00 2.40 
45 chnicolor, Ine. ........+ re 16% 11 8% 15% 24% 30 29 19% 16 18% 263% 
38 pore ree 8% 6% 6% 6% 12% 18% 14 103% 10 10% 16% 
: Earnings ..... $0.99 $1.05 $0.41 $1.22 $0.95 $0.74 $0.48 $1.56 $1.93 $2.56 $2.40 
60 Dividends .... 0.75 1.00 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1,25 2.00 2.00 
17 Thew Shovel ............. a eee 24% 19% 17% 22% 27% 44 48 4834 54 as 
* peheeeen 12% 12% 14 17% 1934 26 33 33 44 pee aethe 
After, fers split ee es Pee meee PbS 1 eee poe 1934 17% 19% 
Agel, WB) on cccssccccces ees meow ae a Bes Rey wales ee xa 16% 13% 
Earnings ..... $1.38 $1.66 $0.90 $1.07 $1.28 $1.15 $1.88 $4.84 $6.61 $2. 37 $4.00 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.83 0.83 0.83 0.83 0.83 0.83 1.17 1.25 1.25 1.50 
a Tite GP aseckccvecwcscas (are eee Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange— 8 
ww Low ..-+-see0e August. 1950 5% 
99 Earnings ..... D$0.06 $0.44 $0.49 $0.08 $0.10 D$0.05 D$0.18 $0.32 $0.17 $0.24 $0.30 
30 Dividends .... None reported 
47 Thar GO cissesssccsees cccce RG s.ccccces 4% 4% 5 8% 14% 23 34 ae 21 1334 1434 
92 je 3 3 3 3% 8 12% 13 13 8% 9% 
ae Earnings ..... $0.64 $1.81 $0.93 $1.17 $1.22 $0.79 $1.07 $7. a4 $7.14 $2.10 $5.39 
-_ Dividends .... 0.20 0.50 None 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.30 0.50 pe.00 1.50 1.75 
2 Thorofare Markets .......... BR cctsieees ne 5 5% 5% 10% 19% 13% 13% 15% 18 
1, a eee my 2% 2 4% 5 7% 12% 1034 11 14% 
34 Earnings ..... on $2.04 $0.96 $0.95 $0.84 $2.31 $2.59 $2.68 $2.76 $3.23 
) Dividends .... ae None 0.25 0.35 0.35 0.75 0.75 1.15 1.00 1.05 
59 Tile CN iccscacxsntiacain High ......... 15 ar eee ain vas _ . oe ae 
prescasees 7 ey aoe eee oe hee Pats abe - ae Salat 
53 (After 50% stock dividend High ......... 12% 8% 5% 8% 11% 17% 26 22% 15 10% 8% 
63 Atty GONE Siac dovucccces BF oeecccaxes 6 4 3 4% 6 9% 16 12 10% 6% 6% 
i) Earnings ..... $1.09 $1.10 $0.74 $0.82 $0.96 $1.00 $2.24 $1.48 $1.70 $0.89 $1.33 
Dividends . 0.86% 0.80 0.60 0.40 0.50 0.45 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.65 0.50 
Tishman Realty & rer re 1% % Vy 2% 11 18% 2254 19 18% 14 16 
06 Construction ............... ea 3/16 % % 7% 13 12 11% 10% 12% 
160) Earnings a jD$0.92 jD$0.80 jD$0.97 jD$0.96 jD$0.54 j$1.71 j$3.25 j$4.02 j$4.44 j$0.95 j$1.29 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None 1.33 1.05 1.75 
ray Tobacco & Allied Stocks..... reer 53 53 49 62 62 76 72 63% 58 83 115 
ie IF nenantenss 53 43 38 43 57 61 59 49 49% 52 75 
70 Earnings ..... $3.24 $3.48 $3.14 $2.61 $2.24 $2.54 $2.53 $2.97 $3.67 $4.09 $3.41 
) Dividends .. 3.25 3.85 3.70 3.50 2.20 2.60 2.60 3.00 3.75 4.00 3.40 
) Todd Shipyards .............. Re 100% 104% 95 67 80 123 145 105 136 ae roe 
Re 5 82 50 53 58 71% 95 79 88 a Sie 
(After 2-for-1 split i ae yee gat wae Peet: cai 4 66 60 50% 
ee ae aia nsibate ei icacia.s eas ARS EP 51% 39 33% 
Earnings ..... c$7.26, $10.83 $8.98  c$8.78 $6.31 $6.17 c$3.39 $14.19 c$5.04 cD$10.42 = c$7.47 
Dividends .... 4.00 4.00 1.50 1.50 2.00 4.25 3.00 3.00 7.87% 2.00 2.00 
Toklan Royalty Corp......... | errr rer Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 5 2% 3% 
OLA EE, PR ay, 1948 2 1% 1% 
(After 1946 recapitaliza- Earnings ..... m$0.02 m$0.06 m$0.08 m$0.06 m$0.14 m$0.07 m$0.06 m$0.19 m$0.39 m$0.30 m$0.35 
tion) Dividends .... 0.06 0.12 0.12 0.12 0.12 0.12 0.09 0.08 0.10 0.1 0.12 
1 Tonopah Mining ............. High ......... 1/16 ¥, 9/16 % 1% 4% 4% 1% 1 1 1% 
RS y % 7/16 11/16 1% 1% 9/16 11/16 
t Earnings ..... $0.01  $0.004 $0.02 $0.02 $0.03 $0.08 $0.06 $0. Fe} $0.03 $0.02 $0.06 
ge Dividends .... None None 0.03 0.08 0.06 0.05 0.06 None 0.03 9.03 0.03 
% TrameEais sebpncssncsissieil ee 1% 1 1% 4% 4% 8 9% 5% 6% 4 654 
. OW ..eeeseees “% % y 1% 3 4 3% 3% 3% 3 2% 
Y, Earnings ..... $0.10 $0.03 $0.10 $0.20 $0.29 $0.31 $0.34 $0.34 $0.22 $0.30 $0.08 
¥ Dividends .... 0.10 0.05 None 0.10 0.10 Nome 0.10 0.25 0.15 None None 
i rue ‘Fes cdsscccettewas SES S. Sccccas 14% 13% 12% 17% 19 24% 29 23 19% 20 21 
\, aan eeeones 9% 9% 10% 12 15% 17% 16 17 16% 15% 16% 
If Earnings ..... e$1.61 e$1.75 e$2.37 e$1.10 e$1.57 e$1.74 e$1.00 e$4.55 e$3.48 e$4.04 e$0.92 
, Dividends .... 1.20 1.40 1.00 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.35 2.00 1.20 1.60 
R ania months to January 31, following year. c—12 months to March 31, following year. e—12 months to April 30. g—12 months to June 30. j—12 months 
) September 30. m—12 months to November 30. p—Also paid stock. t—$0. 04 six months to December 31, 1948. D—Deficit. * Fiscal year changed. 
D Printed by C. J. O'BRIEN, Inc. 


New York, N. Y¥. 
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